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THE DIAL 


“The Dial will address itself to all those who find in 
books an enchantment and an interpretation of life. It 
will try to interest those who care for ideas and believe 
that in the free and vigorous circulation of opinion lies 
our best hope for the future.”’ 





Are You one of those to Whom such a Journal 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


By MARIE FRANCKE, A.B. 
A study of the training required for, and 
the types of househoid and institutional 
management positions, and the salaries 
paid. S80c net, postage extra. 


FOOD OF WORKING WOMEN IN BOSTON 


A study of food in relation to the health of wage-earning 
women. A book of special interest to welfare workers in 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments, and heads of 
organized houses. $1 net, postage extra. Out in July, 1917. 


DRESSMAKING AS A TRADE 
for WOMEN IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By MAY ALLINS©», Ph. D. 

A study of the conditions, wages and 
opportunities for advancement for girls in 
the dressmaking trade. SOc net, postage 
extra. 





BULLETIN ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


A Classified List of Institutions Training Educated Women 
for Occupations 


OTHER THAN 


TEACHING 


Will be found helpful to every one interested in the great vocational 
movement of the day 
Price Twenty-five cents 
ORDER FROM 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


934 Stewart Avenue 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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THE KANSAS CITY BRANCH AND HOW IT GREW 
CARO C. T. MARTIN 


Through its efforts to raise money the Kansas City Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has developed itself into a 
cohesive and effective working body. It may interest other branches 
to know how this came about. 

For several seasons the management of lecture courses yielded 
a sufficient income. Later, plays were given, usually by the alumnae 
themselves, to afternoon audiences of women and girls. During 
these years the members of the branch learned the best methods of 
advertising and ticket selling, and established the habit of team 
play. When in the fall of 1913 it was proposed to give an elaborate 
Elizabethan festival in May, 1914, the Association had no other 
assets than the implicit confidence of the members in each other’s 
ability to see a thing through, and an established reputation in the 
city for absolute business responsibility. Nevertheless committees 
went to work signing contracts with dramatic and music directors, 
costumers, and electric light firms, untroubled by an empty treas- 
ury; and on the afternoon and evening of the 16th of May, an 
Elizabethan féte involving over four hundred women and children 
was given to a total audience of between four and five thousand. 

To the music of the Pevensey Pageant, Queen Elizabeth and 
her court swept down a wooded hill and mounted the royal dais, 
the King and Queen of the May and swarms of children as May 
pole dance,s and fairies made obeisance before the queen, fol- 
lowed by groups of historical and mythical characters, milkmaids 
and townspeople, shepherds and shepherdesses, mimes and mum- 
mers, and the participants in the two masques and in the play, who 
wound down the hill and across the stage in an unbroken stream of 
color and came to rest in a huge semicircle facing the audience. 

From the gay May pole dance, through the flowerlike light- 
ness of the dances of Chloridia and the swagger of Robin Hood 
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and his merrymen, to the almost religious dignity of Calidore, the 
effect was one of varied and harmonious beauty. Much of this 
beauty was due to the loveliness of the setting, a garden occupying 
an entire city block; to the genius of the dramatic coach in bring- 
ing out the latent ability of amateurs; to the exquisite taste and 
wide learning of our music director; to the kindness of a dis- 
tinguished English sculptor, then visiting an alumna, who designed 
the costumes and supervised the dyeing and making; to the groups 
of outside women and girls who took part. 

Yet while due credit must be given to this outside assistance, 
the ability to organize resources and the remarkable range of 
talent displayed by the alumnae must not be lost sight of. One 
adapted Chloridia from Ben Jonson and with the assistance of a 
professional, organized and trained eighty girls from the four 
different high schools who took part; another wrote the Calidore, 
which was the exclusive work of the private school from which 
she had graduated, and was directed and costumed by the princi- 
pals, and danced by the pupils and alumnae of the school; a third 
arranged the Robin Hood play from Howard Pyle and took charge 
of rehearsals under the dramatic director. 

The Association was greatly enriched by this demonstration 
of the ability and resourcefulness of its members; the membership 
grew by leaps and bounds during the five months of preparation ; 
the attendance at the meetings was phenomenal; friendships were 
formed in committees and at rehearsals of incalculable benefit to 
the lonely. As a direct result of this general enlightenment, in 
the fall of the following year, the Vocational Bureau was estab- 
lished and conducted by the volunteer service of women who had 
learned to work together for the May féte. 

Evidence that the city at large was alive to the importance of 
the occasion was given in the fall of 1915, when the local Drama 
League, feeling too weak to undertake the leadership of an adequate 
Shakespearean celebration, asked the Association to do so. Much 
time was spent in correspondence with Margaret Anglin and the 
management of the Mackaye masque in the endeavor to bring 
either the As You Like It or the Caliban to Kansas City. But 
neither could be secured early enough in the summer to escape 
the intense heat and for that reason both plans were abandoned. 
Under these circumstances, it was decided to give an out of door 
performance of the Tempest with a setting of old English dances. 
It was also decided to use only women and girls in the production. 

The same methods of organization were employed that gave 
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success to the pageant. Committees were appointed, the chairmen 
forming a central board, which by frequent meetings and constant 
telephone discussions kept all parts of the work together. This. 
board engaged the dramatic coach who had directed the pageant 
and with him chose the principal actors and held tryouts open to 
all members of the Association. From these tryouts three of the 
principal actors were secured; and in accordance with its custom 
to borrow talent whenever necessary, the Association asked three 
clever actors to participate. Telephone and correspondence com- 
mittees combed the Association, getting from each member an 
expression of preference for the part she wished to take or the 
work she wished to do, and asked each one for information about 
the gifts of those too modest to describe themselves. 

This work made everyone realize that she was necessary to 
the success of the celebration, and further discovered a talented 
costumer in a teacher of Latin; and, in a member who had just 
joined the Branch, a most successful instructor of dancing, who 
had worked with Cecil Sharpe in New York the previous year, 
and who trained the Morris dances and, with the help of another 
alumna, composed and drilled the dances of the Masque of the 
fourth Act. 

All alumnae who were willing to take part became Morris 
dancers, or heralds and Elizabethan ladies to serve as ushers; 
while children, girls, and young matrons from different social groups, 
and the juniors and seniors from a nearby high school were asked 
to take part in the Masque, in order to give as wide a community 
interest as possible to the production. Each unit was placed under 
a separate committee, which managed rehearsals, reported all diffi- 
culties to the central board, and all matters pertaining to costumes 
to the costume committee. 

The selection and placing of the participants was done by the 
central board and was one of the most difficult of its labors. The 
execution of details was entrusted to separate committees whose 
work it may be profitable to describe somewhat fully. 

The ticket committee grouped all the alumnae by colleges under 
captains, who telephoned constantly to their brigades to speed up 
the sale of tickets and made weekly reports to their chairmen. 
Four days before the first performance, tickets and charts were 
placed on sale downtown, but the alumnae continued to sell vouch- 
ers until the last night. 

Of the various suggestions for the enhancement of community 
interest made by the Drama League of America, it was found pos- 
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sible to use but one—that of a poster contest. The poster com- 
mittee, offering a small prize, announced the terms of the contest 
in the newspapers and by dodgers distributed through the public 
and private schools, in the classes of the Art Institute and in vari- 
ous stores; chose judges from artists and critics outside the Asso- 
ciation; and arranged for the exhibition at the Art Institute of 
all the posters submitted. 

Much interest was aroused. The prize was awarded to an 
alumna whose poster was so charming that it was not only dis- 
played in hotels, clubs, schools and street cars, and in the nearby 
towns, but was reproduced by the program committee as the 
cover of the souvenir booklet which was given to the audience and 
which has won widespread commendation, not only for its attrac- 
tive appearance but for the charm of its literary material. 

Except for a brief preliminary announcement of dates and a 
general write-up in the Sunday papers on April 26th, for the pur- 
pose of placing the production of the Tempest among the other 
civic tercentenary celebrations, the publicity committee did noth- 
ing until about three weeks before the date set for the performance, 
when efforts were made to have daily notices in every paper. The 
committee contended with Billy Sunday for space, but was emi- 
nently successful; and in addition to the usual pictures, notices, 
and write-ups, secured the public endorsement of the undertaking 
from the mayor and the president of the Commercial Club, and an 
unusual concession from the street railway company—the privilege 
of placing large bills on the fenders, and the Tercentenary posters 
on the inside of many of the street cars. 

A country club directly on the car line gave us the use of its 
grounds and clubhouse. Here, shaded by wonderful oaks and 
elms, a natural stage was slightly modified by the stage committee 
according to the specifications of the dramatic director. A change 
of elevation was secured by the building of a narrow platform at 
the back, completely concealed by stones and branches; a cave for 
Prospero was built of logs and secured by a fence of chicken-net- 
ting ; tall trees covered the actors when off the stage, and protected 
from view the platform on which sat the four.een members of the 
orchestra. 

To assure everyone in the audience equal opportunities for 
seeing and hearing, a stadium seating eight hundred people and 
facing the stage, was built from specifications of the Wellesley 
‘stadium, and chairs were placed in double rows on the grass in 
front of it. 
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The costume committee was not only eminently successful in 
its costumes but also incidentally added largely to the feeling of 
good fellowship which prevailed in the Association. Under the 
direction of a local artist who most generously helped us by de- 
signing the costumes, they bought and cut out the costumes, and, 
gathering the alumnae in small groups in various houses, super- 
vised the work of fitting and making. 

The chairman of the music committee was tireless, flying from 
place to place to play for rehearsals daily both morning and after- 
noon, copying scores, and finally playing with the orchestra at the 
performances. The chairman of the ushers trained her ladies and 
heralds to more than professional speed. The property woman 
added to her regular duties the care of lost and found articles and 
helped the professional “maker-up.” The flower girls decorated the 
boxes. But from first to last concerted unity of action was due 
to the chairman of finance to whom, as ex-officio member of all 
committees, every matter involving expenditures was referred. Her 
work prevented leaks and reduced expenses to a minimum. 

Though actors, dancers and workers had toiled for weeks to 
bring play and dances to perfection, it was with no small trepidation 
that all awaited the verdict of an audience, unused to such innova- 
tions, upon an all-woman production of a Shakespearean play. 
Moreover, it had been generally said that one performance 
might go but that it would be impossible to hold together an ama- 
teur cast of over one hundred amateurs for three nights’ perform- 
ances. An unexpected element entered and saved the day—a first 
night audience, which by its sympathetic and intelligent appreciation 
of every point made by the actors, enabled them to “put across” 
the illusion of Prospero’s world, and out of an inchoate assemblage 
of amateurs, created an organic group of serious minded women, 
conscious that they were paying a fitting tribute to the master. 
Actors, director, and workers were none of them quite prepared for 
the enthusiasm of this audience nor will they ever forget the effect 
of that enthusiasm upon themselves. 

Fortunately all had arrived early enough to be seated in time 
to look out into a dim stage, mysterious under cverhanging trees, 
Prospero’s cave on the right dimly visible against faraway hills. 
A burst of applause greeted the turning on of the lights and con- 
tinued while the Morris dancers dashed into position. Gathering 
Peascod and Old Black Nag were followed without break by a 
pastoral by high school children, which in turn gave place to two 
more old English dances. Darkness again, and the wonderful 
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music of Sullivan’s Prologue to the Tempest told the story of the 
storm and shipwreck taking place behind the trees defining the 
stage, and changed the mood of the audience to expectancy. The 
prologue over, Prospero and Miranda entered and the play pro- 
ceeded without break save for two four minute pauses after the 
second and fourth acts, when the audience was permitted to stand 
and stretch. 

The second night was a children’s matinee beginning at seven, 
and offered two new problems—change from natural to artificial 
light during the progress of the play, and an unpredictable audi- 
ence. Something of illusion was lost by beginning in the natural 
light ; but the loss was compensated for by the extraordinary beauty 
of the trees and distant hills against the sunset sky, while the six 
hundred or more children with their scattering of older compan- 
ions proved a most enthusiastic audience, especially in the scenes 
between Caliban, Stephano and Trinculo. Arrangements had been 
made to admit children from grade and high schools who had 
studied Shakespeare. Subsequent letters from their teachers gave 
expression to the interest the children had shown. 

The third night for which fewest tickets had been sold, drew 
the largest house—a substantial proof of the appreciation of the 
first audience, many of whom came to one or both of the later 
performances. 

It is impossible to speak of the actors individually; all were 
highly intelligent, some created roles that will always be remem- 
bered, as will the scene of magic beauty—the harmony of color, 
sound, and action. It was this perfection of finish which was 
most frequently commented upon by the general public. It is 
said that the Association, in the Tempest, not only set a high 
standard for succeeding dramatic efforts, but showed the com- 
munity that amateurs can give a performance of intrinsic merit 
and real interest. 
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AMERICANIZATION, AN OPPORTUNITY 
FRANCES E. KELLOR 


The paramount question before all America to-day is a united 
America, which shall have for its distinguishing features for all 
time a common citizenship, one language, one minimum standard 
of living and shall preserve to all peoples living in this land the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, the freedom declared in 
our Declaration of Independence and the opportunities and equality 
before the law which our judicial system gives to all American 
residents. 

It is idle to speculate upon the assurance that America now 
possesses such an Americanism in more than a measurable degree 
or that it is so firmly fixed in our policy, traditions and institutions 
that it will endure under any strain or pressure that may be put 
upon it. 

Just as our great industrial expansion and public works in 
the past ten years created towns and camps violating most of these 
principles of Americanism—so the war contracts and our muni- 
tions manufacture have grown apace these last two years at the 
cost of these principles. If there is a trade war at the close of the 
European war, we shall have again a nation-wide adjustment and 
in an un-American way. 

We must enact into the fundamental law of this country, into 
the educational systems of states and towns, into the judicial pro- 
cedure of our courts a thorough-going Americanism. We must 
do this by first forming a sound public opinion, by creating a 
national spirit free from state and local interests, and by fixing in 
the minds and hearts of each citizen the determination to be a 
thorough-going American first. Not the least of our tasks is the 
abolition of class and sectional lines and interest which put some 
people above others regardless of merit, and some groups above 
others regardless of fair play. 

This task is the prerogative of no one group—it is the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility of every individual American. We 
make the most progress by organizing these Americans into groups, 
so that persons of like interests and like methods of work can 
profit by each other’s advice, suggestions and co-operation. 

It has always seemed to me that college women have a special 
responsibility and opportunity in connection with this patriotic work 
of Americanization. Every woman who has had the advantage of 
college training owes a little more to the country because she has 
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set aside four years when she received all that America fought for 
in free education and equal educational opportunity for women. 
She owes a little more because she has the basis for greater effi- 
ciency and she can give more at a less sacrifice. If she has gotten 
the most out of her college life and her athletic and other associa- 
tions, she can offer America most where she needs the most—in team 
work, fair play, responsibility, integrity, loyalty, unselfishness, which 
go to strengthen America’s ideals and weld its purposes into the 
strength of fine national daily living. Our nation will be just so 
strong and true and fine as each one of us makes it and the college 
woman ought to be taking a big part in realizing this national ideal. 

Americanization offers college women a real chance for a na- 
tional try-out. The Association of Collegiate Alumnae is a body 
of college women well equipped to undertake the task. 

One of the big questions in the immediate future is national- 
ized education—Federal aid, educational extension, standardizing 
of methods and courses of study. Our whole night school program 
and teaching of English and civics is chaos and inertia and dupli- 
cation. They are splendid in some cities and neglected in others. 
In one place the classes are full; in others they are empty. We 
need an adjustment of our public school system to our industrial 
system and we need facts to do this intelligently. 

There is no more serious problem in America than the Ameri- 
canization of immigrant women. We now put the emphasis on the 
immigrant child and the immigrant man, but this country is full 
of young immigrant women and young immigrant mothers who are 
setting the home and moral and economic standards of their group; 
who are determining questions of taste and of beauty. What are 
we specifically doing for the immigrant woman to help her in her 
home, with her children and with her city? What is she doing 
with her wages and her leisure and her new found freedom? 
What is she giving back to America? Of course, we are doing some 
things locally, but what are we doing nationally and are college 
women doing their share? 

These are but suggestions. The field of distribution, of citi- 
zenship, and of protection of our foreign-born women all lie before 
us with splendid opportunities. 

Americanization is not only a question of the foreign-born. 
I am convinced that the native American, grown content with her 
success, with her education; conceited with her advantages; care- 
less with her power; intolerant with her social prestige ; and luxuri- 
ous with her full pocket-book thinks a great deal too much about 
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herself and her class and her position and her status and far too 
little about what her dream of America is and what her share 
should be in translating it into practical idealism. We shall never 
have an Americanized foreign-born population until we have an 
Americanized native-born population—nationalized and giving defi- 
nitely of its thought, time and strength to making a better America 
for everybody. 

I believe a strong Americanization Committee of the A. C. A. 
representing every state and important center in the country and 
appealing to college women to answer a call to national service 
would be a great national gain. It would first see that its members 
did the local task well; and second that each local task was hitched 
to a national Americanization program which would give America 
completeness, uniformity and standards in the whole Americaniza- 
tion work. Some time ago we had the idea that if any woman did 
any kind of work or took any interest, the method or results did 
not matter so much. We are now coming to realize that America 
needs to make every bit of its interest and effort count and that 
Americanization is a vital necessity to which we must respond with 
enthusiasm and continuous responsible effort, with unchanging 
belief and willing sacrifice, and with America first in our hearts 
and America efficient in our hands. The college woman should 
have the most to give and the greatest responsibility and I should 
like to see an organized effort made to place this great body of 
women in the vanguard of those who are working for a Straight 
Americanism. 


The Grand Rapids Public Library recognizes the value of 
advertising. It issues from time to time bulletins intended to stimu- 
late the wider use of the Library by the public. An interesting 
one recently issued bore the title, “Tell Your Neighbor,” and ran as 
follows : 

“The Library goes into more homes of Grand Rapids than 
any other municipal department, except the city water works; and 
of all other institutions only the gas company and one newspaper 
surpass it in the number of homes entered. It wants to go into 
every home. As a user of the Library tell your neighbor who is 
not using it how he can do so to his advantage. It is a neighborly 
act to tell your neighbor of something that is worth while; or better 
still bring him to the library and help him get acquainted.” 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND Persons from outside 
INDUSTRIAL UNION of Massachusetts (17 
different states) 77 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ee 
APPOINTMENT BUREAU 388 388 


The Appointment Bureau is glad to 
give over to the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae the publication of 
News Notes, although the correspon- 
dence which it has entailed has been 
a pleasure rather than a burden. 

By agreement, the Bureaus divide 
the responsibility for the deficit, which 
is not large, and a full statement of 
the finances will be made in the next 
issue of the Journal. We believe that 
News Notes will now reach a wider 
field and will become more and more 
valuable. Announcements have been 
sent out to the former subscribers tell- 
ing them of the new arrangement. 

The staff of the Bureau next year 
will include Miss Jackson, who comes 
back into the department as Director; 
Miss Curtis, Associate Director; Miss 
Alice Gleason, Assistant; and Miss 
Rebecca Gleason, Stenographer. There 
will be two Student Workers, Miss 
Constance Votey, University of Ver- 
mont, 1916, and Miss Lyle Turner, 
Wellesley College, 1915. 

A geographical resumé of 388 per- 
sonal interviews in the office of the 
Director, September, 1915-June, 1916. 


Total number reported on 388 
Persons from Boston 113 
Persons from Massa- 
chusetts, outside of 
Boston (70 different 
towns) 198 
311 


IO 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


130 East 22d Street, New York City 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, MANAGER 


The placement work of the Bureau 
increases rapidly. The percentage of 
increase in applications for June and 
July in the Main Department exceeds 
placements of these months last year 
by 56.2%. Our record in long distance 
placement has been made by filling a 
secretarial position in a school for boys 
and girls in Honolulu. The last two 
months have brought us positions in 
no new fields of work. We have con- 
tinued, however, placing candidates in 
two fairly new fields; first, that of 
advertising agency work in which ap- 
prentices are given the opportunity of 
learning details of the work in all de- 
partments; and second, in the field of 
scientific management, where candi- 
dates with some scientific training and 
natural aptitude are given the oppor- 
tunity to study and apply efficiency 
methods. 

The Department for Social Workers 
has had a greater number of calls for 
nurses with social service experience 
than it can supply. The Bureau has 
placed several candidates with organiza- 
tions recently created to combat infan- 
tile paralysis and afford financial relief 
to stricken families. 
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CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


Room 1002 Stevens Building, 17 North 
State Street, Chicago 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MGR. 


This Bureau moved in July to larger 
offices in the same building and at the 
same time took on a third assistant, 
Miss Margaret Torrison, Smith, 1914. 
Even with these additions to efficiency 
we are hard pressed to keep pace with 
the ever-increasing calls from employ- 
ers and the visitors seeking informa- 
tion and advice at our door. The 
summer months not only maintain but 
even intensify the many demands upon 
the Bureau. Calls from employers 
have increased 50 per cent over those 
during the same months last year, and 
it is gratifying to note that about half 
of these calls come from employers who 
have come to us before, thus indicating 
satisfaction with past services. Other 
calls from new employers show a wider 
recognition of our value. The demand 
for secretaries seems limitless. 

The most interesting features of our 
work during this time have been the 
vocational lectures by the Manager, and 
the compilation of and returns from 
our questionnaire on health inspection 
in women’s colleges in the state of IIli- 
nois. The ten lectures given in June 
at the Bureau and a similar course of 
six given at the summer school of 
Ohio State University in July covered 
such subjects as, 

The Problem of the Vocational Ad- 

viser 

College Training and 

ciency 

The Social Field and 

for College Women 

Women as Secretaries 

Modern Applications of our Old 

Profession—Household Economics 

The College Girl—Her Own Employer 

The Psychology of the Girl as Re- 

lated to Her Occupation 


Working Effi- 


Its Attraction 


The Physiology of the Girl as Re- 
lated to Her Occupation 
The Working Technique of the Voca- 
tional Adviser 
The Economic Condition of Women 
as Affecting their Choice of Voca- 
tion 
The interest shown in these lectures 
indicates a very real appreciation of 
the value of the discussion of woman’s 
problem in the economic world. 


The questionnaire on health inspec- 
tion was sent to thirty-five women’s 
colleges in Illinois. In this we asked 

How many girls have you enrolled? 

Have you a Resident Physician? 

How many assistants has this physi- 
cian? 

Is medical service free to students? 

Have you a Resident Nurse? 

Do you maintain your own hospital? 

Does each new student receive a medi- 

cal examination irrespective of class 
rank? 

Have you any follow-up system, by 

means of which you keep track of 


a student’s physical condition aside 
from your 


gymnasium  require- 
ments? 
What are your gymnasium require- 
ments? 


Do you notice a lower standard of 
health among girls who work their 
way through college? 

What is your idea of the proper 
follow-up system? 


We feel more and more the import- 
ance of good health in our candidates 
in relation to their occupation and find 
that it is a requisite with most em- 
ployers. There are many colleges in 
the east which have a high standard in 
the physical care of students and in 
health inspection. From the data we 
are gathering from the answers to this 
questionnaire it is clear that there are 
also several western colleges and uni- 
versities that can show a very advanced 
record. 
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COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
REAU OF PITTSBURGH 


505 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


The sixth of July marked the close 
of the Bureau’s first year. The results 
of this first year’s work have been most 
gratifying to the committee and to the 
director, far exceeding their expecta- 
tions. The annual report shows that 
there has been a steady increase, both 
in the number of calls and the num- 
ber of placements, and that with its 
growth the work has become increas- 
ingly varied and interesting. 

The response from both employers 
and candidates, in this first year, has 
given satisfactory evidence that the Bu- 
reau has been needed, and is filling this 
need. Just as the problems of Pitts- 
burgh differ from the problems of other 
cities, in the same way the Pittsburgh 
Bureau is somewhat different from the 
Bureaus of other cities. Because Pitts- 
burgh has had no commercial teachers’ 
agency, nor a commercial agency espec- 
ially designed for business women other 
than college women, the Collegiate Vo- 
cational Bureau has maintained a de- 
partment for teachers, and has not 
limited its applicants to college grad- 
uates, but hopes to be of service to all 
women who are efficient workers. There 
is but one field entirely out of the 
scope of our work—ordinary domestic 
service. 


The growth of the Bureau in this 
first year has been most gratifying. 
There has been no special publicity 
campaign, so that the growth has been 
quite normal. The number of appli- 
cants has varied from thirty-eight, the 
lowest number, in December, to 
seventy-six in June, with a total of 739 
for the twelve months. Of these, 400 
were registered. Of these registered 
applicants, thirteen had graduate de- 
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grees, ninety-two Bachelors’ degrees, 
forty B.S. degrees, and forty-two some 
college training; twenty-four attended 
normal school, twenty-four a finishing 
school, thirty-six some special training, 
as for example, physical training, 
courses for teachers of Public School 
Music, etc.; twelve attended foreign 
schools, twenty had completed high 
school and had further study in a busi- 
ness college, and forty were high school 
graduates; fifteen had some high school 
training, and forty-one had just a com- 
mon school education. Of these, 36 
per cent have college degrees; 46 per 
cent have attended college; 60 per cent 
have had training beyond high school; 
76 per cent have had at least high 
school education, which leaves but 24 
per cent who have not graduated from 
high school. 

The occupations represented in the 
Bureau’s records are as follows: Ad- 
vertising, art and design, bookkeeping, 
clerical work, chauffeuse, companion, 
Christian workers, floriculture, gov- 
erness, institutional work, interior deco- 
rators, laboratory work, lawyers, libra- 
rians, lunchroom managers, journalism, 
music, nursing, mothers’ helpers, read- 
ers, secretarial work with and without 
stenography, summer work of all kinds, 
social workers, organizers, and statis- 
ticians, teaching from kindergarten to 
college including special subjects, trans- 
lating, tutoring, vocational work, suf- 
frage organizer, solicitors, office assist- 
ant, indexer, pastor’s assistant, club 
leader, dietitian, dramatic coach, detec- 
tive, publicity secretary and financial 
secretary. 

Of the 2090 calls from employers re- 
ceived in the year, 121, or 43 per cent, 
were filled by the Bureau, ten still re- 
maining open at the end of June. 


The first month of the second year 
has been the busiest in the Bureau’s 
career, registering thirty-six new calls, 
and thirteen placements, besides a num- 
ber of unregistered calls. 
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BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS OF 
THE LOS ANGELES COL- 
LEGE WOMAN’S CLUB 


Promenade 12, Brack Shops, 
521 W. 7th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
ANNA M. KINGSBURY, SECRETARY 


From the report of the Chairman 
given at the June meeting of the Col- 
lege Woman’s Club: 

“The committee in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Occupations was organized, at 
the beginning of the year, into several 
sub-committees—investigation, affiliation, 
finance, publicity and an advisory com- 
mittee, composed of persons especially 
interested and well informed on voca- 
tional work. 

Three hundred calls have been made 
on employers, special attention having 
been given to secretarial and social 
work. Data have been collected and 
carefully compiled as a result of these 
interviews. 

There is an extraordinary interest in 
this work on the part of the community 
and of other clubs. A hopeful sign of 
success has been the return of satisfied 
employers for others to fill positions. 

We feel that a solid foundation has 
been laid for future work and that the 
Bureau can offer much valuable in- 
formation on vocational opportunities 
for women, here and now.” 





COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


1114 Kresge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
JOSEPHINE S. DAVIS, MGR. 


The Collegiate Bureau of Occupations 
was established in Detroit through the 
efforts of Collegiate Alumnae. The 
office was opened June 5, 1916. 

After a survey of the work of the 
first three months, we feel assured that 
the Bureau is much needed in Detroit 
and is here to stay. 

Our problems no doubt are similar to 


those of the other Bureaus and our 
two-fold effort, i.e., to bring women to a: 
realization that their college training is 
valuable in occupations other than teach- 
ing only when coupled with technical 
knowledge, and to raise the minimum 
of salaries paid efficient women, is one 
which we probably all share. 

The number of placements is small, 
ten in all but the variety of positions 
open in our fifty employers’ calls and 
seventy applicants’ registrations shows 
that we are becoming and soon will be 
necessary to a great many interests in 
the social and business world of Detroit. 


THE KANSAS CITY COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


3718 Gillham Road 
MRS. WM. E. CRAMER, MGR. 


In the fall of 1915 the Bureau, in 
order to extend its activities of the 
previous year, made a survey of local 
industries open to women. It was 
planned to make the survey exhaustive 
with a special view to the discovery of 
the educational demands of employers; 
but after twenty-four of the leading 
firms employing women had been in- 
vestigated, further efforts in that direc- 
tion were discontinued. It was found 
that there were no educational require- 
ments other than the ability to read, 
write, and figure accurately and rapidly, 
and that all but one employer preferred 
to teach his business or trade himself. 
This one hired women and girls grown 
expert with other employers. This sur- 
vey was made in connection with the 
public schools and the Bureau gained 
much by its work, not only in knowledge 
of local conditions and in acquaintance 
with the employers of women, but also 
in working with the efficiency expert of 
the school board. 

Most of the job work, which the year 
before had made heavy demands upon 
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the time and strength of the Bureau 
workers, drifted naturally to other agen- 
cies. This year both Kansas and Mis- 
souri Universities have co-operated with 
the Bureau. Much of the work has 
been in guidance and placement of col- 
lege girls. A rapid development of the 
free federal employment bureau in 
Kansas City has been an _ interesting 
feature of the year and arrangements 
are now being completed for a closer 
afhliation between the Alumnae and the 
federal bureau, the federal bureau turn- 
ing over to the alumnae, all women of 
college education or exceptional train- 
ing, while we unload women of other 
sorts upon the federal bureau. 

Word has just been received that the 
government will give the Kansas City 
Bureau space in the office of the Fed- 
eral Bureau. The Bureau of Occupa- 
tions will establish a secretary on part 
time in this office but will continue to 
carry the major part of the work by 
means of the volunteer work. The 
Bureau has also added an independent 
committee under Miss Alice Houston, 
Smith ’16, to keep in continual corre- 
spondence with the colleges on the out- 
look for girls either desiring paid work 
or willing to do volunteer social service 
work. 

The Alumnae Bureau has been asked 
to send its score card for the investiga- 
tion of business, which was the result 
of much hard work, with the results 
of its survey to the Department of 
Labor at Washington and we are look- 
ing forward with the keenest interest 
to future developments of this affilia- 
tion of our work with the government. 


As in the previous year a most inter- 
esting line of work has been that with 
high school girls needing to work part 
time in order to remain in school. The 
establishment in the city of a Junior 
College where girls and boys can get 
the first two years of college work has 
greatly increased the opportunities for 
work with girls. 


BUREAU. OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


1302 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TuHEoporRE S. BuTCHER, MANAGER 


The vocaticnal articles written for 
the Bureau by professional women of 
Philadelphia are now completed. These 
give information of local opportunities 
as understood by representative women 
engaged in the work of which they 
write. The following outline served as 
a basis for the articles: 

Entrance Requirements: 

1. General education 

2. Technical training 

3. Experience 
The Profession: 

1. Duties 

2. Problems 

3. Range of salaries, hours of work 
Future of the Work: 

1. Chances for advancement 

2. Qualifications necessary for success 

3. Relation of the Profession to the 

community. 


List of Publications 


1. Advertising as a Profession for 
Women. Elizabeth Conover Moore, 
Advertising Staff, John Wanamaker. 

2. Charity Organization Work. Mary 
F. Bogue, Assistant to Supervisor of 
Districts, Society for Organizing Char- 
ity. 

3. Women and Craftsmanship. Mira 
Burr Edson-Kohler. 

4. Department Store Education. Har- 
riet R. Fox, Educational Director, 
Strawbridge and Clothier. 

5. The Hospital Dietitian. Helen 
Evangeline Gilson, Chief Resident 
Dietitian, Jefferson Medical College 
Hospital. 


6. Insurance. Mabel M. Spencer. 


7. The Woman Laboratory Worker. 
Elsie Robbins, Laboratory of the Muni- 
cipal Hospital. 
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8. The Profession of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture. Elizabeth Bootes Clark, 235 
S. 11th Street. 

9. Library Work. Helen R. Shoe- 
maker, Librarian Philadelphia Public 
Library (Oak Lane Branch). 

10. Magazine Work. Dorothy C. 
Mills, The Curtis Publishing Company. 

11. The Manufacturing Clerk in a 
Publishing House. Laura Wilson, 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 

12. Medical Social Service. Ella 
Frances Harris, Formerly in charge 
Social Service Division, Philadelphia 
General Hospital. 

13. Newspaper Work. Rose Weston, 
The North American. 

14. Photography. Mathilde Weil, 1730 
Chestnut Street. 

15. The Woman Physician. Ellen C. 
Potter, Clinical Professor of Gynaecol- 
ogy of the Women’s Medical College of 
Penna. 

16. Probation Work. Henrietta Addi- 
ton, Case Supervisor, the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia. 

17. Public Health Nursing. Eliza Mc- 
Knight, Supervising Nurse, Division of 
Child Hygiene, Bureau of Health. 

18. The School Dietitian. Emma 
Smedley, Supt. Department of High 
School Luncheons, Board of Public 
Education. 

19. School Gardening. Caro Miller, 
Supervisor of School Gardens, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. 

20. Secretarial Work. Helen Magee, 
Secretary to the President, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

21. The Selling of Stocks and Bonds. 
Clara A. Munroe, Manager of the 
Women’s Department of H. Evan Tay- 
lor, Inc. 

22. Statistical Work. Neva Dear- 
dorff, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 

The articles are for sale at the Bureau 
of Occupations for Trained Women, 
1302 Spruce St. Price 3c each; 5o0c for 
the series. No charge for mailing. 


At the advertisers’ convention held in 
Philadelphia during June the women ad- 
vertisers of Philadelphia formally or- 
ganized. Those engaged in the work de- 
scribed the many opportunities for 
women in the advertising field, in writ- 
ing and in illustrating. 


June Office Records: 


osc cincie ceinéh kb6 dd ae 38 
i i ca 37 
New applicants registered ....... 04 


VIRGINIA BUREAU OF VOCA- 
TIONS FOR WOMEN 


Richmond, Virginia, 6-8 N. Sixth St. 


O. L. Hatcuer, Director, 
E. W. Tutte, Actinc Executive Src’y. 


The Virginia Bureau has necessarily 
been somewhat in eclipse of late, so far 
as reports of its work are concerned; 
we have not, however, been idle, al- 
though we have had to give ourselves 
largely to work of the sort not submit- 
ting itself to statistical reports. The 
usual work of fitting the woman to the 
place has gone on, but with no great 
emphasis, because of our conviction that 
we can make haste most rapidly by de- 
voting our chief efforts for some time 
to come to providing more kinds of 
technical training in Virginia, and also to 
creating more opportunities for women 
to use such training; although the de- 
mand for skilled women is in excess 
of our present very small supply. Our 
emphasis upon this type of constructive 
work means, of course, small receipts 
from commissions, and to make it 
possible to carry on our work this year 
regardless of fees, we put through last 
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spring a financial campaign which makes 
us practically safe. We shall supple- 
ment the amount by some further effort 
this winter. 

Our efforts to provide more kinds of 
technical training at home for Virginia 
women and to improve conditions for 
their work will this winter take three 
forms. One concerns itself with social 
work, involving on the one hand an 
investigation of all remunerative or 
volunteer positions in Virginia for 
trained social workers; on the other, an 
effort to co-ordinate all local forces 
helpful toward providing training for 
such work. The Medical College of 
Virginia through its dean, one of our 
best Virginia colleges for women, a 
girls’ reformatory and a mountain mis- 
sion school are among institutions whose 
interest has already been _ enlisted. 
Various other institutions will probably 
co-operate and the outlook for some 
significant action seems hopeful. It is 
not our idea to attempt rivalry with 
training schools of large equipment but 
to make provision for the many who 
could not incur the expense of study 
in the large cities where such schools 
are located. 

We are also making efforts, in co- 
operation with the business colleges, to- 
wards stricter requirements in general 
education and training in English as 
pre-requisite to the technical training 


for stenographers. We are, in this 
connection beginning a secretarial de- 
partment, in which advisory work and 
the giving of tests will be among the 
chief duties. In co-operation with the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Richmond we are attacking also the 
very acute problem of household work 
in Virginia, whether in homes, institu- 
tions, or elsewhere and are planning a 
short series of public conferences on the 
problem and possible solutions. The 
Y. W. C. A. representatives will dis- 
cuss the servant question in the light 
of their experience in their Employ- 
ment Bureau and have it in mind to sug- 
gest improved conditions for such work 
as well as real training. Our represen- 
tatives will speak of solutions offered 
by the higher type of training in domes- 
tic science, by modern forms of co- 
operation in domestic work, etc. 

The Bureau has had valuable help 
from young college women who feel 
the great need of our work here, and 
who have been willing to work consecu- 
tively either as volunteers or for a 
nominal sum, in order to see the work 
well under way and get experience for 
themselves. We need more of such 
help and can offer to suitable candidates 
careful training in research methods, 
and an interesting field to explore, as 
well as an opportunity for very sig- 
nificant constructive work. 
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THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


The invitation extended by the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae to the Southern Association of College Women to hold a joint 
meeting with us at the Washington biennial has been ac- 
cepted. It is very doubtful whether the work and _ prob- 
lems of the Southern Association are so well understood among 
the membership of the A. C. A. as is the work of the A. C. A. 
among the members of the Southern Association. In order to 
remedy this condition we hope to print each month news items from 
the S. A. C. W. It is also possible that we may be able to present 
before the April meeting an article from the president or secretary 
of our sister organization on the work of their Association. 

The great problem that confronts the Southern Association is 
a problem of standardization, and their courageous and unremitting 
efforts to awaken in the South a public opinion that will demand 
h‘gh academic standards has won the respect and approbation of 
educational authorities everywhere, 

In a leaflet issued not long ago the Association sums up for the 
information of prospective members some of its achievements: 

“Standards of Southern Colleges have been investigated. Miss 
Elizabeth Avery Colton’s reports on The Improvement in Standards 
of Southern Colleges and The Approximate Value of Recent De- 
grees of Southern Colleges have been distributed by the hundred. 
The United States Bureau of Education has ordered reprints, the 
leading Northern and Western universities employ them in assign- 
ing credits and Southern colleges are feeling the stimulus they have 
given to a better informed public. 

“Through College Day Committees high schools have been 
visited and celebrations held to interest students in going to college. 
Efforts are continually made to show what a standard college is. 
It is becoming harder for the nominal college which advertises 
falsely to secure students. Co-operation with state and local author- 
ities has been secured wherever possible. 

“The Scholarships offered through the Association have in- 
creased in number to seventy. These vary in value from $75.00 
(tuition fees) to $300.00, and the Association may also nominate 
candidates for the $600.00 Pulitzer Scholarship at Barnard. A loan 
fund has been started and candidates will be aided as far as means 
allow. 

“Pressing educational and social problems have been studied 
by the local branches and valuable service has been rendered. Pub- 
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licity campaigns, industrial schools for girls, better financial sup- 
port for schools, compulsory education—each branch of the Asso- 
ciation finds the problem closest at hand and helps to solve it. 

“The Association looks forward to the time when public opin- 
ion will so affect legislation that an institution that can not do col- 
lege work may not be chartered as such to a time when many schools 
now calling themselves colleges will give themselves the name to 
which they are entitled—preparatory school, finishing school, con- 
servatory, or junior college—to a time when the present work of the 
Association in promoting intellectual honesty in college standards 
may no longer be necessary and the forces of organization may turn 
to other forms of activity.” 

In addition to the two reports mentioned above, Miss Colton 
has prepared a third on “The Various Types of Southern Colleges 
for Women” in which, without fear or favor, she assigns the 
southern colleges to the classes to which they belong according to 
the standard of their requirement for entrance and the work per- 
formed. She groups the 106 institutions that she has examined into 
(1) Standard Colleges of which she finds only 7; (2) Approximate 
Colleges ; (3) Normal and Industrial Colleges ; (4) Junior Colleges ; 
(5) “Unclassifiable” Colleges ; and (6) Nominal and Imitation Col- 
leges. The report ought to prove of the greatest value to parents 
and students seeking real information about educational conditions 
in the South. That it will not add greatly to Miss Colton’s popu- 
larity in certain quarters goes without saying. 

Mary Leal Harkness, the secretary of the Southern Association, 
whose delightful articles on educational topics appear from time to 
time, but too infrequently, in the Atlantic, has found time during her 
summer travel to write for one of the July numbers of The In- 
dependent a charming article on Fairfield, Iowa, her home town— 
a town that cares, as Miss Harkness puts it. In the winter the 
secretary keeps in touch with a growing organization from her 
position as head of the Latin department of Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege in New Orleans. 

The Southern Association has an active press committee which 
last year prepared a bulletin for use in extension and had it pub- 
lished as widely as possible in all the cities where the Association 
has branches. This year the same committee purposes to publish in 
the local papers extracts from Miss Colton’s last report and from 
the reports of state high school inspectors. Continued publication 
of definite statements from authoritative sources ought to help 
arouse the public conscience in regard to standards. 
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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


UNIvERSITY OF CINCINNATI.—The position of Dean of Women 
at the University of Cincinnati made vacant by the resignation last 
spring of Miss Emilie McVea, who accepted the presidency of 
Sweet Briar College, Va., has been filled by the appointment of 
Miss Loueen Pattee, formerly of Evanston, Ill. Miss Pattee took 
her first degree at Grinnell College, Iowa, and then went abroad 
for further study. Later she became the head of a school for girls 
at Munich, which she conducted until the breaking out of the 
European War. She has won especial honors in the field of 
modern languages and literatures, philosophy, and the history of art. 


CorNELL UNivErsity.—No appointment has as yet been made 
to fill the vacancy created last spring by the resignation of Mrs. 
Gertrude S. Martin from the position of Adviser of Women. 
Meantime the academic recognition of the position, for which Cor- 
nell alumnae have so long striven in vain, has been granted by 
action of the Board of Trustees. At the June meeting of that 
body the following resolution was adopted: 

“That the Adviser of Women shall be ex officio a member of 
the University Faculty; that she shall be equal in qualifications and 
rank to a full professor, and that she shall have the general charge 
of the interests of women students, and advise them in regard to 
all matters, subject to the statutes and the rules and regulations of 
the Trustees and of the general and special Faculties.” 

The Cornell Alumni News of June 29 makes the following com- 
ment upon this action: 

“The Trustees have enacted virtually all that was advocated 
by the women graduates who asked for the creation of the office 
of dean of women. Opposition to the use of the word dean for 
such an office was based on the fact that at Cornell the word has 
been used to designate the head of a college. In virtually every- 
thing but name the office of Adviser of Women will be equivalent 
to the office of dean of women as it is known in most co-educational 
institutions. The Adviser will be selected for qualifications equal 
to those of professor, will rank as a professor, and will be a mem- 
ber of the University Faculty. It will be her privilege and duty to 
advise women students in all matters educational and other.” 


GoucHER CoLLEGE.—The new auditorium with a seating capac- 
ity of 1,200 will be ready for use by the reopening of the college 
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and the new pipe organ which is being installed will add greatly 
to the musical advantages of the college. The floor below the audi- 
torium will be used partly for indoor athletic contests and partly 
for other student purposes. The lunch room and lounge for town 
students will be transferred to this building and the student publica- 
tions will also have their offices in Catherine Hooper Hall. Ad- 
ditional facilities for faculty offices and club rooms have been 
provided on the basement floor of Goucher Hall. 

The large enrollment of resident students has made it neces- 
sary to provide additional accommodations in the three halls of 
residence and to open another house recently acquired by the col- 
lege for residential purposes. 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland will meet as the guests of Goucher 
College during the Thanksgiving holidays. 


Curriculum Changes. 

The Art department offers a new course in the History of 
Architecture, to be given by Professor Hans Froelicher. 

Dr. Clara L. Smith of the department of Biblical Literature 
will give a new course on the History of Religions. 

The Chemistry department announces additional courses on 
the Chemistry of Foods and on the History of Chemistry by Asso- 
ciate Professor Grete Egerer and a course on Physical Chemistry 
by Dr. Howard H. Lloyd who will come to the college this fall 
from the Johns Hopkins University. 

The Department of Education will be reorganized under the 
direction of Associate Professor A. B. Gifford, Ph.D., of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Miss Stella McCarty of the same 
department will give courses on Child Study and Primary Educa- 
tion. 

Miss Helen O. Mahin, recently appointed Instructor in Eng- 
lish, offers two courses in Journalism which are attracting students 
of literary ability and especially those who are working on the 
staffs of the student publications. 

Several new courses along the less traditional lines are an- 
nounced by the Department of History. Assistant Professor Mary 
Wilhelmine Williams will give a course on Latin America and 
another on the History of Canada regarded as a virtually inde- 
pendent unit rather than as a member of the British Empire. Dr. 
Katherine J. Gallagher will offer a course on the British Empire 
from 1815-1916 with special emphasis on the more recent develop- 
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ments. Professor Eleanor L. Lord will give an elementary investi- 
gation course on Historical Aspects of Symbolism with particular 
reference to the religious and ritualistic origin of symbols and 
their social significance. 

The Department of Physiology and Hygiene under the Direc- 
tion of Dr. Lillian Welsh and Dr. Jessie L. King will offer several 
new courses in advance of the more general courses already given. 
They are listed as courses in Bacteriology, Nutritional and Dietetic 
Hygiene, and Family and Communal Hygiene. 

Miss N. Parker Jervis, a graduate of Madame Osterburg’s 
Physical Training College, Kent, England, has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Hilda Rodnay who has returned to England to enter 
the Red Cross service. 

Miss Caroline T. Jesse has responded to the growing interest 
in Spanish by offering an advanced course in Spanish Literature; 
and Professor J. S. Shefler will give a corresponding course in 
Italian Literature. The department has been further strengthened 
by the appointment of Miss Helen E. Manning, who received her 
Master’s degree at Columbia this year, as Instructor in French. 

Several new courses of special importance to women inter- 
ested in social work will be offered by Dr. Clarence D. Blackley, 
who comes to the department from the University of Chicago. The 
courses are designated, respectively, as Elementary Statistics, 
Methods of Social Investigation, Municipal Problems and Immi- 
gration. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY.—Stanford enters upon 
its twenty-sixth academic year on August 29, 1916. By June, 1916, 
there had been graduated 5,999 persons. 

Recent changes in the administration and faculty of Stanford 
University are as follows: 

Chancellor David Starr Jordan has been retired as Chancellor 
Emeritus. 

President John Casper Branner has resigned and now has the 
title, President Emeritus. 

Doctor Ray Lyman Wilbur, formerly Dean of Stanford Medi- 
cal School, has been elected President of the University. 

Professor Oliver Peebles Jenkins, head of the Physiology de- 
partment since the opening of the University in 1891, has been 
retired as Professor Emeritus. Dr. Ernest Gale Martin has come 
from Harvard to succeed Professor Jenkins. 

Dr. Lillian J. Martin, at Stanford since 1899 and past year 
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acting head of the psychology department during the absence in 
Belgium of Professor Frank Angell, has been retired as Professor 
Emeritus. 

Professor Frederic Campbell Woodward, formerly Dean of 
the Stanford Law School, has been called to the University of 
Chicago. Professor Charles Andrews Huston will succeed Pro- 
fessor Woodward as Dean, and Dr. Chester Garfield Vernier will 
come from the University of Illinois to succeed Professor Huston 
as Professor of Law. 

Mrs. Evelyn Wright Allan, Dean of Women at Stanford since 
1908, has been granted sabbatical leave by the Trustees of the 
University. Mrs. Allan’s place will be filled by Miss Harriet Brad- 
ford, a graduate of Bryn Mawr College. . 

Miss Susan B. Bristol has resigned from the office of appoint- 
ment Secretary, and will be succeeded by Mrs. Elizabeth Burritt 
Snell (Stanford, 1908). The scope of the office, which hereto- 
fore has extended only over the field of finding and placing teach- 
ers, will now be further extended, in the hope that this office may 
become the medium for placing Stanford graduates, whatever their 
vocations. 

The office of Alumni Secretary, an elective office in the Stan- 
ford Alumni Association, will this year be recognized also as a 
University office, appointive by the President and subject to con- 
firmation by the Trustees. It is hoped that this arrangement will 
bring Alumni and University into closer co-operation than has 
been possible heretofore. 

_ In response to a petition from the students, a course in secre- 
tarial training will be given during the year 1916-17 by the Aca- 
demic Secretary, Mr. George Archibald Clark. 

_ In response to a petition from the Stanford women students, a 
course in household economics will be given during the first semester 
of the year 1916-17. Dr. Jessica Peixotto, Professor of Economics 
and Sociology at the University of California, will conduct this 
course at Stanford. 

The executive committee of the Faculty, at a meeting on May 
2, 1916, recommended that a four quarter system such as that in 
operation at the University of Chicago be provided for Stanford. 
This recommendation was approved by the Academic Council, and 
a committee was appointed to formulate such a system. The four 
quarter system may be ready for adoption by the year 1917-18. 

In 1916-17, classes will be held on Saturday mornings as well 
as on the first five week days. All morning classes will begin at 
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8:00 instead of at 8:15. Afternoon classes will close at 4:05 instead 
of at 4:30. 

Scholarship requirements at Stanford have been so raised that 
the A. B. degree will be granted not on passing grades in 120 
hours, but on passing grades plus a generally satisfactory average 
of work, such general satisfaction to be indicated by a specified 
system of “grade points” placed after the grade mark. 

The President’s report for 1915-16 announced that in future, 
the number of men students at the University will be limited to 
fifteen hundred. The number of women students was long ago 
limited to five hundred, but until this year there has been no restric- 
tion placed on the number of men. By the new ruling, the men 
who may enter each year will be approximately five hundred. 

Early in August, 1916, President Wilbur sent a letter to the 
parents of prospective students, asking their co-operation with 
the University in realizing among the students the ideals of democ- 
racy and character development, upon which the University was 
founded. To this end, the letter recommended that parents help 
to check those extravagances of students which are the result of 
too much money and too great indulgence at home. Also, the letter 
expressed the President’s hope that before long it might be possible 
for every freshman to spend his or her first year at Stanford in a 
University dormitory. 


SmitH CoLLEecE.—In June, 1915, the class of 1890 of Smith 
College presented to the college a scholarship providing $350 per 
year to be conferred upon a student from some Latin-American 
country. The first holder of this scholarship is to be Senorita 
Hortensia Balarezo of Quito, Ecuador, the daughter of a professor 
of law and Senator of the Republic of Ecuador. Senorita Balarezo 
has been in the United States for some time, having completed her 
preparatory work at Dana Hall in June. It is the hope of our 
national Committee on Foreign Students that many more such 
scholarships may be provided in our American colleges, either by 
the colleges themselves or their alumnae or by our Association. 

Among recent promotions at Smith are those of Harriet Red- 
field Cobb from Associate Professor to Professor of Mathematics, 
of Annie Heloise Abel from Associate Professor to Professor of 
History, and of Mary Murray Hopkins from Assistant Professor 
to Associate Professor of Astronomy. 
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SWARTHMORE.—The authorities at Swarthmore College have 
sent out during the summer to the mothers of their women students 
the following letter: 





My dear Mrs. 


Simplicity and modesty in the dress of its women has been a 
tradition at Swarthmore, and it is the very earnest desire of the 
authorities of the College that this tradition should in no way be 
affected by the trend of modern society, and women students and 
their mothers are requested to co-operate with the College in up- 
holding and preserving this standard. 

We hope the mothers of our girls will see that a low corsage, 
very thin waist, which shows the figure underneath, and the ex- 
tremes in length of skirts, either short or long, are unsuitable for 
college women. We strongly urge that no such garments be pre- 
pared for another year, but that they conform to the strength and 
dignity of women; and all garments which do not conform to the 
above standard be altered or left at home. 

A moderate Dutch or “V” neck is not objectionable, but we 
desire our girls to be an example of modesty and right living to 
the world. 

Emma C. BaNcroF', 
Chairman of the Household Committee 


of the Board of Managers. 


It is to be hoped that the courageous effort of the authorities 
of Swarthmore College to curb extravagance in dress among their 
students will meet with the applause it deserves. No one who has 
had much experience, however, in dealing with the fathers and 
mothers of the present generation of college students can feel any 
confidence that it will meet with universal approbation. 

In an article in the current issue of Harper’s on “Should 
Students Study?” President Foster of Reed College quotes Pro- 
fessor Churchman of Clark College as declaring that success in 
athletics and the social life of the college “seems to be the honest 
ambition of an appalling proportion of fathers and mothers who 
are sending their sons to fashionable colleges in the same spirit 
that accompanies their daughters to fashionable finishing schools.” 
If only it might be brought about that all the daughters of such 
parents do find their way into the finishing schools! Unfortunately, 
they are straying with increasing frequency into the colleges and 
universities, not all of which are in a position, or believe them- 
selves to be in a position, to deal so outspokenly with the ensuing 
problem as has Swarthmore. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIversity.—Plans for better training of 
candidates for social and civic service have been announced by 
Prof. James E. Cutler, dean of the new School of Applied Social 
Sciences which is to be opened this month as a department of 
Western Reserve University. Three divisions of the new school 
have announced courses for the coming year. Other divisions will 
be added as the need arises and circumstances permit. The divisions 
already announced are the division of health administration, the 
division of family welfare and social service, and the division of 
municipal administration and public service. All work in the new 
school is virtually graduate work and distinctly professional in 
character. All divisions are open to women. 

In the division of health administration, in addition to the 
work offered for men and women with medical training in order 
to fit them for public health administration, there is a special 
course for nurses designed to prepare them for public health nurs- 
ing by giving them an understanding of the relation of the work 
of the public health nurse to other social activities and of their 
common methods and goal. 

The division of family welfare and social service, of which 
James F. Jackson, superintendent of the Associated Charities of 
Cleveland is to be acting director, will take over the work in the 
training of family visitors conducted for several years past by the 
Associated Charities. Practically all of the city’s social agencies 
will be opened to the work of the students, and the opportunity 
for practical field work is almost unlimited. 

The general statement accompanying the announcement of 
courses for the division of municipal administration and public 
service reveals the spirit and purposes underlying the whole School 
of Applied Social Sciences: 

“The human cost, as well as the money cost, of inefficient 
government is being more generally recognized and citizens are 
demanding of their governmental authorities better service of a 
uniformly higher grade. The necessity for a more secure tenure 
of administrative positions by qualified persons is receiving recog- 
nition by the adoption of improved civil service standards and bet- 
ter regulations governing appointments and dismissals. The rapidly 
growing number of cities which are adopting the city-manager form 
of government indicates clearly a rising demand for trained men of 
experience in municipal administration. There is a growing ten- 
dency also for university men to enter the public service and 
secretarial work with civic agencies, as a career. 
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“This new situation requires a readjustment or adaptation in 
university training. The ordinary academic courses in the uni- 
versities do not give the practical connection with public affairs 
and public administration that brings adaptability and efficiency. 
Private business, while furnishing important technical knowledge 
and practical experience, does not give the comprehensive view of 
public affairs, the familiarity with the essentials of management- 
not-for-profit and the attitude of mind, required in a public admin- 
istrator. Party organization does not, and cannot, provide the 
technical training that is essential to meet the new requirements. 
It is the purpose of the Division of Municipal Administration and 
Public Service to provide not only academic instruction in govern- 
ment and politics, but practical training in the details of public 
administration.” 


Vassar. With the opening of college in September Vassar 
offers for the first time independent instruction in municipal gov- 
ernment. The college is fortunate in being able to command the 
services of a competent woman for the work. It will be under 
the direction of Miss Alice M. Holden, who has been assistant to 
Prof. William Bennett Munro of Harvard. 


University oF Cuicaco. The University of Chicago Press 
is about to issue an elaborate study of Truancy in the Chicago 
schools made by Dr. Sophonisba Preston Breckinridge, former 
general secretary of the A. C. A., and Dr. Edith Abbott, at one 
time European fellow. 

The opening of Ida Noyes Hall at the University of Chicago 
gives to the women resources which are unequalled for the pro- 
motion of the social and physical interests of women students, 
the building is not only very beautiful architecturally, ranking in 
the minds of many as the most beautiful of all the University 
buildings, but it is most conveniently arranged and perfectly 
equipped. 

Professor Marion Talbot of the Department of Household 
Administration of the University of Chicago is offering this fall 
a new course entitled “Elements of Home Economics.” It will 
deal in outline with the principal activities of the household and 
their personal, family, social, and economic significance. It will 
lead naturally to more extended courses in the family, sanitation, 
nutrition and dietaries, administration of the house, the retail 
market, public aspects of the household and other allied topics. 
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In connection with the Quarter Centennial Celebration of the 
University of Chicago the Department of Household Administra- 
tion held two important conferences. At the first an address on 
“The Significance of the Home” was delivered before a large and 
interested audience by Mrs. Mary Willcox Glenn of New York. 
Her interpretation of the task of departments of household ad- 
ministration would surprise some critics who seem to think their 
limits are cooking and sewing, both of very poor grade. 

On the following day a private conference was held attended 
by the staff and holders of advanced degrees from the department. 
Important questions concerning the future work of the depart- 
ment were frankly discussed and all who were present found the 
occasion very profitable. The department also made a suggestive 
and interesting contribution to the general exhibit of the University. 


The long fight waged in Georgia for the admission of women 
to the bar of that state has finally been won. The so-called “Portia” 
bill, recently passed by the general assembly of Georgia, has been 
signed by Governor Harris. The fight was begun by Mrs. Minnie 
Anderson Hale in 1911 immediately after her graduation from 
the Atlanta Law School and she has conducted a continuous. cam- 
paign for recognition since then. She was the first woman lawyer 
registered under the new law. 





Providence, R. I., has an Association called the Children’s 
Library Helpers which devotes itself to raising money to supple- 
ment the always inadequate city appropriations. According to the 
last report of the librarian, this association during the past year in- 
creased the funds of the library by something like thirteen hundred 
dollars, largely the proceeds of entertainments given under its 
auspices. 
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WITH THE NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


For the benefit of those of our members who have not kept 
in tonch with the work of the national committees, and it is to be 
feared that they are rather numerous, we are printing herewith a 
list of the committees with the names and addresses of the chair- 
men : 

Admission of Colleges and Universities, Miss Marion Reilly, 
2015 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Credentials, Miss Katherine E. Puncheon, 5103 Pulaski Ave., 
Germantown, Pa. 

Educational Legislation, Mrs. F. C. Turner, 255 Ridgway Ave., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Fellowships, Miss Margaret E. Maltby, 400 W. 118th St., New 
York. 

Finance, Miss Florence Cushing, 8 Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Foreign Students, Mrs. Lucien A. Howe, 522 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Membership, Executive Secretary, 934 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Publication, Executive Secretary, 934 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Vocational Opportunities, Miss Florence Jackson, 264 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Volunteer Service, Mrs. Margaret F. Lowenberg, 1260 
Michigan Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati, O. 

At the Council meeting in Chicago in April a new national 
committee on Housing was created. The Washington Branch, which 
has been much interested in the effort of the City of Washington 
to improve its housing conditions, presented at that meeting an 
interesting report on this subject and recommended to the Board of 
Directors the creation of a national standing Committee on Housing. 
This recommendation was subsequently accepted by the Council, 
but no chairman was elected. Until that can be done it is impossible 
to organize the work of the committee. Effort will be made at 
the earliest possible moment to secure workers for the committee 
and it is hoped that some definite accomplishment can be reported 
at the Biennial in April. 

At a conference of the President, the Treasurer, and the 
Executive Secretary held in New York in July the advisability of 
creating several new national committees was discussed and the 
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proposal that two such committees be created, has been submitted 
to the Council to be voted on by mail. The proposed committees 
are an Americanization Committee, and a Committee on Student 
Aid. 

The demand for an Americanization Committee within our 
Association had already been voiced by a number of our mémbers, 
who had been shocked by the success of the propaganda of the 
belligerent nations in this country into a sudden consciousness of 
the incompleteness of our assimilation of the immigrant. Since the 
work of Americanization of the foreigners coming to us must be 
fundamentally a work of education, it would seem as if our Asso- 
ciation, rather more than other women’s organizations, had a duty 
here to perform. 

Such a committee of our Association would find its work al- 
ready very carefully outlined by the National Americanization 
Committee, a volunteer body of fifty-nine citizens from all parts 
of the country, who in May, 1915, organized themselves to promote 
a nationwide movement for the Americanization of the immigrant. 
Miss Frances A. Kellor, Vice-Chairman of the Committee for Im- 
migrants in America and editor of the Immigrants in America 
Review has expressed her willingness to take the chairmanship of 
such a committee. What college women can do in this field she 
tells us in this issue of the Journal. 

In proposing a Committee on Student Aid the officers of the 
Association had in mind a unification and a better organization of 
work now going forward in a somewhat hap-hazard and desultory 
way in many of the branches. The officers did not attempt~to out- 
line definitely nor exhaustively the work of this committee. That 
is for the committee itself to do. It was suggested, however, that 
the work of the committee would probably divide naturally into 
graduate, undergraduate, and high school aid, and might in time 
require three corresponding sub-committees. 

In the field of graduate aid one thinks naturally of fellowships, 
and it was hoped indeed that the committee might find means of 
stimulating the creation of additional fellowships. The officers 
felt, however, that there exists a need not only for fellowships, 
open only to women who have already received or are about to 
receive the doctor’s degree; but for graduate scholarships as well, 
open immediately upon graduation to young women of exceptional 
promise. 

In the way of undergraduate assistance most of our branches 
are doing something. A few are providing full scholarships, many 
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of them partial scholarships, some of them loan funds. The total 
amount of money invested in this way each year by the Association 
is surprisingly large. There is, however, no clearing-house for 
this part of the Association’s work. We are not letting our right 
hand know what our left hand does and therefore both hands are 
working more or less blindly and with less than their potential effi- 
ciency. A national committee could put at the service of each 
branch the experience of other branches. It could assist branches 
in finding effective methods for raising money for this purpose, 
could help to determine whether such aid can best be given in the 
form of scholarships or of loans, and could help to solve the very 
troublesome problem of what qualifications shall be demanded of 
candidates for such assistance. 

While fewer of our branches have interested themselves in the 
assistance of high school students, those that have are enthusiastic 
in regard to the social need for this work and the social benefits 
accruing from it. A committee working in this field would un- 
questionably soon be able out of its experience to make recom- 
mendations to both the Committee on Volunteer Service and the 
Committee on Educational Legislation. 

The advisability of the formation of one or two other com- 
mittees was discussed at the conference but no recommendation 
was made to the Council. One of these possible committees was a 
committee on collegiate and university training for women. It was 
suggested that such a committee, made up partly of college presi- 
dents, deans of affiliated colleges, or deans of women from some 
of the co-educational universities and partly of lay members, would 
have a practically unexplored field if it set out to investigate how 
far the curriculum of to-day actually fits women for life under 
modern conditions ; where and in what direction, if at all, it should 
be changed ; what tendencies in the higher training of to-day should 
be encouraged and what combated; whether there is needed a 
woman’s university as distinct from a woman’s college; what 
amount of endowment is demanded for really efficient work with 
any given number of students; and numerous other questions of 
this sort for which as yet no answers are forthcoming. 

It was also suggested that the Committee on Home Economics, 
or to use Mrs. Richards’ term, Euthenics, should be reorganized ; 
that it had much work to do. 

The officers would welcome free discussion through the pages 
of the Journal of all these suggestions. The members of the Asso- 
ciation know better than anyone else where, in their work a na- 
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tional committee could be of assistance. Will they not make them- 
selves articulate on the subject? 

Admission of Colleges and Universities. The Committee held 
a meeting on July fourth in New York City. In accordance -:with 
the recommendation made by the Council in April, it adopted for 
the present as its standard for the academic rating of institutions 
applying for membership the list recommended by the Association 
of American Universities to foreign universities together with such 
other lists as it may find serviceable. 

The Committee took up at once the consideration of certain 
colleges whose applications had been pending for a long time. In 
the cases of six of these institutions its information seemed to 
be adequate and satisfactory and it was decided to submit the 
names of these colleges at the earliest possible date to the Council 
for a vote to be taken by mail. Our membership is so scattered 
during the summer that it is impossible to get a satisfactory vote 
by mail even from the Board of Directors. It will probably be late 
September before a full vote can be obtained from the Council, 
but it is hoped that by the October meetings of the branches the 
alumnae of these five new colleges can be invited to membership. 
The admission of these colleges will unquestionably result at once 
in the formation of several additional branches. 

The Committee is planning for another meeting either just be- 
fore the opening of college or just after the heavy work incident 
to the beginning of the academic year is over. There is much work 
to be done before the biennial meeting in Washington. Not only 
is there a long list of colleges applying for membership whose claims 
must be carefully weighed, but there are many knotty problems aris- 
ing out of the different significance attaching to degrees nominally 
the same granted by different institutions, even where the institu- 
tions themselves are of standard rank. It is very desirable that 
some sort of solution of these difficulties be presented at the biennial. 

The Committee has just issued a new circular setting forth 
the requirements for admission and the method of procedure to be 
followed in connection with the admission of colleges. This can be 
had by any one interested on application to the executive secretary. 

Educational Legislation. This committee consists, besides its 
chairman, of one representative in each of the sections into which 
the country is divided for A. C. A. purposes. The question sug- 
gests itself whether an additional representation by states might 
not increase the effectiveness of its work, since most legislation 
affecting education is state legislation. 
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The chairman of the committee would like to ask the mem- 
bers of the Association the following pertinent (will some one 
possibly think them impertinent?) questions: 

Is every member of every branch of A. C. A. throughout the 
United States satisfied with the existing laws, or those pending, 
in her state, that govern the schools of that state? 

Who if not college alumnae should be interested in the amount 
of money allotted to the schools, in the salaries and methods of 
election of teachers and school officers, in teachers’ pensions, in 
scholarships, in text books, systems of school government and 
instruction—in all such questions pertaining to the schools, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and of college grade? 

Has each branch an Education or Educational Legislation Com- 
mittee in touch with the sectional member on the National Educa- 
tional Legislation Committee? Ask the Sectional Vice-President 
who she is. 

The implication in all this is, What are you going to do about 
it? The Committee is working on plans that it hopes will induce 
most of the branches to do something effective about it. 

Committee on Fellowships. The Chairman wishes to ap- 
peal to the members of our Association to interest the especially 
promising women graduate students in our universities to apply 
for our fellowships. There are two fellowships offered next year: 
our A. C. A. European Fellowship, available for study in this 
country while the war lasts; and the Anna C. Brackett Memorial 
Fellowship, awarded to the applicant giving most promise of dis- 
tinction in teaching. Our Fellowship Announcement, giving details 
for application, will be sent upon request. 

Since our Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship of 
$1,000, whose aim is to encourage research among women doctors 
of philosophy, is now available only every other year, I appeal to 
our members to stimulate interest on the part of people who have 
money to endow fellowships to make our Association the trustee 
of such funds, so that we may offer at least one or two such 
fellowships every year. This would enable the very scholarly 
doctor of philosophy, for whom the university no longer provides 
a fellowship, to carry on further work, and to establish the habit 
of research, and perhaps to venture into more unusual fields of 
creative work than philanthropy, social service, or the professions 
of teaching, law, or medicine offer. 

Committee on Foreign Students. ‘The Committee sent out in 
June a circular letter to Branch presidents recommending to their 
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consideration the suggestion that Chambers of Commerce be in- 
terested, if possible, to establish scholarships for students from 
Central and South America in their respective cities. The Com- 
mittee was glad to spread this suggestion, made by Dr. Goldsmith, 
of “the Conciliation,” though it has its moments of skepticism as 
to the number of women students who will be brought to this 
country by such means. 

As another step toward reaching foreign students a list of 
schools is being prepared, which we hope to be able to publish to 
advantage, together with an offer to furnish, on request, information 
in regard to special lines of study. The Committee will be most 
happy to receive information which will further its work, as in so 
new a field such assistance is doubly valuable. The outlook is prom- 
ising. Foreign women of charm and ability are finding their way 
to this country as students, and a special obligation rests on Ameri- 
can college women to welcome them and share with them the ex- 
periences of American life. 

“True Pan-Americanism ought to be cemented by intellectual, 
rather than political or commercial interests,” says Dr. Ernesto 
Quesada, of Argentina, and in the founding of such a Pan-Ameri- 
canism we can, if we will, play an important part. 

Membership. This committee consists of one representative 
from each branch under the chairmanship of the executive secre- 
tary. Many of the branches have either failed to appoint a repre- 
sentative or have failed to notify the executive secretary of such 
appointment. Will not every branch appoint a representative at 
once—the most active, wideawake person in the branch is the one 
needed for this work—and send her name and address in to the 
secretary's office? 

A plan fox an active membership campaign is already worked 
out and will be sent to the branches as soon as the fall work opens. 
With something like 50,000 women eligible to the Association a 
membership of 7,000 is, or may well be taken as, a reflection on the 
efficiency of college women. 

In some branches the membership hardly changes at all from 
year to year. They are really very select little clubs, whose members 
having known each other and worked together for years are very 
congenial, and are quite content to let the new life pouring out 
each year from the colleges flow past them into the College Clubs. 
In other branches new members are secured; but the activities of 
the branch fail somehow to hold their interest and they are drawn 
off into organizations that seem to them better worth while. 
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Where this occurs the blame lies not with the Association but 
with the individual members of the branch. That the A. C. A. 
has work to do and is doing it is sufficiently proved by the vigorous 
life, and the active influence exerted on the civic, social and in- 
tellectual life of their communities by the great majority of our 
branches. If, therefore, any of our half alive branches are hugging 
to their souls the flattering delusion that their inanition is charac- 
teristic of the whole Association, they need to wake up and take 
a look around. If your branch is dead or only half alive, it is a 
reflection on no one except the individual members of it and per- 
haps incidentally on the colleges that failed to turn out women pre- 
pared for leadership. 

In order to make it as easy as possible for branches to report 
changes in membership a card has been prepared which requires 
only the filling in of a few blanks in order to give the executive 
secretary all necessary information. ‘These cards will be sent 
shortly to all branch secretaries, and ought to obviate many of the 
difficulties heretofore encountered in the work of keeping the 
membership list up to date. 

The secretary’s office is now at work on the lists of 1916 
graduates and these will be sent to the branches as soon as the 
membership committees are ready to begin their work. We hope 
that a larger proportion of the new graduates than ever before can 
be drawn into the work of the Association. Each membership 
committee will be asked to report to the secretary’s office on each 
name sent them. 

One of the undertakings which the membership committee has 
in mind for this year is a thoroughgoing canvass in each community 
of our potential membership in order to see if it cannot be made 
actual. This can only be done with the active and enthusiastic 
co-operation of the branches. The executive secretary would wel- 
come any suggestions as to methods of making this canvass effective. 


Publications. Those who read the minutes of the Council 
meeting published in the last issue of the Journal will remember 
that it was voted on the expiration of Miss Peabody’s term to 
transfer the editorship of the Journal to the office of the executive 
secretary and to retain the other members of the Publications 
Committee as advisory members. The suggestion had been made 
in the Council meeting that the Journal might be made more help- 
ful to the members of the Association if it could be made to serve 
more effectively as a means of communication between the branches. 
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In order to find out as definitely as possible what changes the 
Association wished, a letter was sent to the branches asking for 
suggestions. Unfortunately this arrived in many cases, after the 
last branch meeting before the summer vacation. Some helpful 
and illuminating replies were received, however. 

Early in July at a conference in New York City of the Presi- 
dent, the Treasurer, and the Executive Secretary it was decided to 
recommend to the Board of Directors a new plan for the conduct 
of the Journal to be tried until the Washington Biennial, when it 
can be submitted to the whole Association for approval or rejection. 
It was proposed that the Journal, which has heretofore been issued 
four times a year at somewhat irregular intervals, be changed to a 
monthly, omitting, however, the months of July and August when 
our membership is very much scattered and our branch work entire- 
ly suspended. It was proposed that the increased cost of publication 
be met if possible by means of advertising and that the unexpended 
balance in our treasury be held uninvested for the present as a 
guarantee fund for the undertaking until such time as the Journal 
could be made to pay its own expenses. It was further proposed 
that the contents of the Journal, instead of being merely reports 
of proceedings and addresses delivered at our meetings, should 
consist rather of information concerning the work of the branches 
presented in as interesting a way as possible, information in regard 
to new educational movements and undertakings, news notes from 
the colleges, news notes from the Bureaus of Occupation, as well 
as articles and discussions of live educational topics. 

The plan was approved by the Board of Directors by a vote 
taken by mail and goes into operation with this number of the 
Journal. It was so late before a vote could be obtained from the 
Board that it was impossible to give to the preparation of this first 
issue the time that should have been given. Letters soliciting 
advertising could not be gotten out until shortly before time for 
the closing of the forms for this issue. A few advertisers, how- 
ever, responded almost immediately with orders. How successful 
this part of our enterprise may prove will depend on the growth 
of our circulation. That, in turn, will depend partly on the growth 
of our membership and partly on the extent to which we create a 
circulation for our magazine outside the limits of our membership. 
No effort has been made, heretofore, for such extension. The com- 
mittee believes that, with the change in the character of the Journal, 
its appeal will be so widened as to justify such an effort. The 
branches can render most effective assistance in this work and a 
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plan, depending for its success on their co-operation, will be sub- 
mitted to them shortly. We hope for an enthusiastic response. 

The occupational census of college women undertaken some 
time ago by the Committee on Vocational Opportunities is about 
ready for publication. It promises extremely interesting results. 
Whether an issue of the Journal will be devoted to it or whether 
it will be issued as Bulletin III of the series begun by this Com- 
mittee some years ago is not yet decided. The report is being pre- 
pared under the direction of Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

The publication of Bulletin II on Opportunities for Women in 
Domestic Science by Marie Francke which was to have been ready 
on July 1 has been unavoida®W delayed. It is now almost ready 
for distribution, however, and will probably be in the mails before 
this issue of the Journal reaches our readers. 

The question has been raised whether it would not be wise to 
have all A. C. A. publications that have any permanent value, in- 
cluding branch publications, issued from a single office. This would 
not include branch programs, year books, etc., but would include 
printed reports of investigations made by branches. The suggestion 
was made by a university librarian who had been troubled by the 
lack of uniformity and the general hap-hazard character of our 
publication work. This arrangement would seem to be desirable 
from every point of view. It would secure uniformity, it would 
probably be more economical, and it would make it possible to give 
complete and accurate answers to inquiries concerning A. C. A. 
publications. 

Committee on Vocational Opportunities for Women. The 
vacancy in the chairmanship of this Committee created by the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Martin to the executive secretaryship has been 
filled by the election of Miss Florence Jackson, formerly director of 
the Appointment Bureau of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston. 

Miss Jackson’s activities in this field have been very far- 
reaching. She has for some time been doing active vocational ad- 
vising among the women’s colleges in the East under the auspices 
of the Union and has spoken at student vocational conferences in 
many of the leading colleges and universities. 

Miss Jackson has well matured plans for the active prosecu- 
tion of the work of this Committee. To this end she hopes to come 
at once into touch with all branch workers in this field. The first 
necessity is an accurate list containing the names and addresses 
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of all chairmen of vocational committees in the branches. Will 
each chairman, therefore, kindly send her name and address to 
Miss Jackson, 264 Boylston St., Boston, regardless of the possi- 
bility that she may already have it? 

The chairman will also be glad of suggestions from branch 
chairmen or others of pieces of work that might be national in 
scope. While each committee doubtless has its own individual 
problems, there may well be some one study requiring the assistance 
of all. 


THE WASHINGTON BIENNIAL 


The Committee on Arrangements for the Thirty-fourth Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae to be held in 
Washington, D. C., April 9-14, 1917, announces that The Raleigh 
Hotel has been chosen as hotel and convention headquarters. The 
Raleigh is most conveniently situated at the corner of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Twelfth Street, in the heart of the business and 
shopping district. It is near the Government buildings and only 
three squares from the National Museum, where the opening re- 
ception will be held. Ample registration and committee rooms will 
be provided as well as the use of the large ball room for the busi- 
ness sessions and open meetings. 

The Raleigh is large enough to accommodate all the delegates 
and guests to the convention, but the committee urges every one 
who expects to attend it to make reservations early. Easter week 
is the gala week of the year in Washington. Not only is the season 
at its best then, but excursions from every part of the country, 
planned especially to take advantage of the school vacations, fill 
the hotels to overflowing. Jt is not too soon to make reservations 
now. 

To avoid complications the committee requests delegates to 
make their own reservations. Rates quoted by the hotel to the 
A. C. A. are as follows: 

Single rooms without bath, $2, $2.50 and $3 per day. 

Single rooms with bath, $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 per day. 

Double rooms without bath, $3, $3.50 $4 and $5 per day. 

Double rooms with bath, $4, $4.50, $5, $6, $7 and $8. 

There are a number of smaller and moderate priced hotels in 
the city, also conveniently located, in which rooms may be secured 
at $1 or $1.50 per day up. Information concerning these hotels or 
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boarding houses may be obtained from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Housing Arrangements, Miss Lucy Madeira, 1330 Nine- 
teenth Street. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau, has con- 
sented to take the chairmanship of the program committee. The 
general topic for the meetings not otherwise specified is the Gov- 
ernment in its relation to women—what the Government is doing 
for women and what women are accomplishing in the Government 
service. High government officials, members of the cabinet, and 
of the diplomatic corps will be among the speakers at the banquet. 

The same idea will be carried out in the day of sight-seeing 
which has been planned by the committee. Delegates will be given 
the opportunity to investigate the workings of the Government at 
first hand and with the aid of competent guides. 

Mrs. Raymond Morgan, 41 B St., Washington, D. C. is chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements. 


EDITORIAL 


We send out this first issue of the Journal in its changed form 
with some trepidation. We have no means of knowing whether our 
interpretation—so far as this issue can be said to represent our 
interpretation—of the somewhat vaguely expressed wishes of the 
members of the Association corresponds in any degree to their 
desires. We earnestly hope that its failures and shortcomings will 
receive the frankest and promptest criticism in order that, if possi- 
ble, they may be quickly rectified. 

At the same time, we hope that our members in sending in 
their criticisms will temper their justice with mercy, remembering 
the difficulties under which the work was done. If we had never 
seen the A. C. A. at work, almost our summer’s experience would 
have persuaded us that the organization was a myth. With the 
first breath of summer it seemed to dissolve into thin air and 
“like an insubstantial pageant faded, leave not a rack behind,”’— 
not even a post office address. Or, if the long and wonderfully 
efficient arm of the federal postal service still reached it, as evi- 
denced by the fact that our letters were not returned, it remained 
blind and deaf, alike to despairing appeals and indignant protests. 
Like some snails, it appears to be an aestivating creature. How 
appalling if it should hibernate, too! 

That, indeed, would be ample cause for black despair on the 
part of the editor, though she were the most incorrigible optimist ; 
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for not by any possibility does one editor make an A. C. A. Jour- 
nal. The new Journal must be the work of the whole Association 
or it is doomed to failure. It requires. no very vivid imagination 
to see what a power the Journal might become both within and with- 
out the Association in creating and making effective a public demand 
for progressively better things in the industrial, social, civic, and 
educational life of the nation. The Association is the largest single 
body of highly trained women in the world. Individually its mem- 
bers by the hundreds,—yes, thousands—are spending themselves 
in every conceivable form of effort for social betterment, and are 
doing their work with the deftness, the precision, the certainty 
born of long mental discipline. Here and there local groups have 
made themselves effective in the life of their communities. But 
as a national body we have not yet made ourselves articulate. 
Sometimes we have lacked the cohesion and the impelling force 
that come from singleness and definiteness of purpose. Always 
we have lacked an organ, or have failed to use the organ that we 
had, for the expression of our purposes,—our hopes, and aspira- 
tions. Associations, like individuals, are effective only insofar as 
they express themselves in word or act or institution. In the 
Journal our Association has ready to its purposes the organ through 
which such self expression can come. Will it use it? 





The increased cost of publishing ten instead of four issues 
of the Journal can be met in only two ways—by creating a circu- 
lation for the magazine outside our own membership and by secur- 
ing as large an amount of advertising as possible. Little or no effort 
has been made heretofore to extend the circulation of the Journal 
beyond our regular membership; and in its old form, indeed, its 
appeal was strictly limited to our own circle. We are convinced 
that if the Association seizes the opportunity that the Journal holds, 
its appeal can be widened indefinitely. There are hundreds of our 
members who are thinking and writing authoritatively on a wide 
variety of social and educational topics. Why should not the 
Journal become the regular vehicle through which they shall reach 
their public? Why should it not in time become one of the most 
authoritative publications in the educational field—the most authori- 
tative, perhaps, in the field of woman’s education? 





Meantime we have at hand the means of increasing our sub- 
scription list by some hundreds at once, and almost without effort. 
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Many of our branches have availed themselves of our associate 
membership provision and already have a strong contingent of 
associate members. The number of these is constantly increas- 
ing. These members pay no dues to the national treasury and do 
not receive the publications. Nearly all of them are deeply inter- 
ested in all branch movements and in much of the national work. 
The Journal in its new form is certain to make an appeal to them, 
and we are confident that an invitation to them to subscribe would 
meet with a general and enthusiastic response. 

How effective the Journal may prove as an advertising medium 
remains to be seen. Advertisers will be hesitant at first. They 
will “need to be shown” that it really offers them a means of reach- 
ing an interested and appreciative public. The most effective 
argument will be a constantly increasing circulation and for that 
we shall be dependent partly upon our membership committee, but 
still more upon the work, the general “aliveness” of our branches. 
We believe, however, that there should be in every branch a Jour- 
nal committee whose duty it should be to co-operate with the editor 
whenever she needs local assistance, to report all complaints from 
branch members in regard to failures to receive the Journal, to 
report all items of interest from the branch, to increase the circu- 
lation of the Journal in each locality, to suggest the names of 
possible contributors, to be general publicity agents for us in each 
local center. 


It is very gratifying to be able to publish this month the story 
of the development of the Kansas City Branch into a recognized 
community force. Doubtless other branches have much the same 
story to tell of growing community recognition of their effective- 
ness, though perhaps in other fields. We shall welcome all such 
stories ; they are alive with interest for the whole Association. 

At the time of the presentation of the Tempest one of the 
Kansas City critics summed up in the following words the dis- 
tinctive features of the production: 

“Though only one of innumerable pageants commemorative of 
the Shakespearean anniversary, the Kansas City production is note- 
worthy for several things. It is the first organized effort of an 
association of college women to give their activities a municipal 
form. It is the only public Shakespearean Tercentennial in which 
all the actors were women. It re-proved the popularity of Shakes- 
peare’s comedy and particularly of The Tempest. It had, in the 
opinion of experienced travellers and theatre goers, the most beau- 
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tiful setting ever given an out-of-door dramatic performance. And 
at the end of the play, instead of Prospero’s stiff and uncharacter- 
istic epilogue, came a momentary glimpse, through the starlit night, 
of Caliban, solitary, free, peering—half in fear and half in triumph 
—over the island which he ruled, alone. The effect of this emenda- 
tion was strangely mystical and poetic. The brilliant and romantic 
figures of the tale had disappeared. For a little while, Prospero 
had held natural powers in his hand and used them to his ends. 
But his wand is broken. He is gone back to the world of men, in 
Milan. And the deep forces of nature whose surface only he has 
vexed with conquest, rise and lap his story round with silence.” 


We should be glad to receive from readers suggestions as to 
new departments in the Journal. One such department has already 
been suggested—a department of book-reviews that should re- 
view each month the new publications dealing with the fields in 
which our national and local committees are at work. Among our 
members are to be found experts in all these fields; many of them 
would without doubt be willing to contribute to such a department, 
which could be made in this way a reliable and authoritative guide 
to our readers. 

Another department that we feel confident would contribute 
much of suggestion and interest is a department of Open Letters. 
Through the informal and frequently half humorous medium of 
the open letter one can venture to propound a theory or state a 
thesis that one is not yet prepared to defend seriously. If the 
ensuing fire of criticism and opposition proves one’s position unten- 
able, one is not too deeply committed. Retreat is comparatively 
easy. Moreover, the open letter brings many a valuable suggestion 
from the woman whom we all know and love—the woman who has 
thought much and to excellent purpose on the things we are all 
talking about so glibly, but who is too modest and self-distrustful 
to venture to express herself except through a letter where she 
may hide her identity under a couple of initials. 


That discussion of the ideals and tendencies of the college is 
not thought entirely devoid of interest for the general reader is 
shown by the fact that the July Scribner’s and the September 
Harper’s have each included an article dealing with these questions 
—the first on the Remaking of College Life by George F. Kearney, 
which professedly represents an undergraduate point of view; and 
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the second an effort to reply to the question, “Should Students 
Study?” by President Foster of Reed College, Oregon. It is clear 
that both writers have their eyes fixed almost if not quite exclu- 
sively on the male undergraduate, just as a writer in the Century 
a few years ago chose for the title of a series of articles on male 
undergraduate life “The American Undergraduate,” apparently 
quite unconscious of the fact that the American undergraduate of 
to-day is almost as likely to be feminine as masculine. It is just 
possible that these gentlemen have all assumed that it is only the 
male student who adorns the walls of his room with the motto, 
“Do not let your studies interfere with your college education.” 
The hundreds of A. C. A. members who are dealing with the 
feminine contingent in the student body to-day have no such 
illusions. They will doubtless find President Foster’s article help- 
ful in correcting some rather widespread misconceptions on the 
part of students as to the comparative value of high academic rank 
and student “activities.” 


Some time ago at a meeting of one of our Eastern branches 
a speaker, who had long been an A. C. A. member but who had 
been for some time out of close touch with the active work of any 
branch, delivered herself of the opinion that the work of the 
A. C. A. was done; that it had served an excellent purpose in the 
beginning as a standardizing agency; but now that that work had 
been taken over by other more authoritative and better equipped 
agencies, there was nothing left for the Association to do and it 
might profitably consider the question of disbanding. And not a 
few members of the branch seemed tremendously impressed with 
that proposition and have gone about ever since repeating it as 
an expression of their own opinions. 

For our own part we must admit that we find that attitude on 
the part of A. C. A. members particularly exasperating. It is the 
same sort of exasperation that the busy housewife feels when 
her husband urges her to sit down and let this, that, and the other 
task go undone. She knows perfectly well that if she does let 
them go undone, he will be the first and the loudest complainer 
over the resulting disorder. It is not true that the work of A. C. A. 
is done, even if we conceive of it as limiting its function strictly 
to the educational field. It is not even true that its work of stand- 
ardization is done. It is true that the work of academic standard- 
ization, for which the A. C. A. was never adequately equipped, 
has been taken over by other agencies; but the work of standardiz- 
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ing the conditions, social and physical, under which women students 
shall do their academic work is only fairly begun. In almost none 
of our educational institutions are those conditions perfect; in some 
of them they are little short of deplorable. 

Surely to one who has eyes to see the tasks confronting such 
an Association as ours are numerous and complex enough to tax 
to the uttermost all the abilities we can command. It is true that 
most of our institutions of higher learning are now freely open to 
women, that we even have such institutions for our own exclusive 
use. But a thousand questions remain to be answered. What sort 
of education do women need? How can it best be given? What 
are the relative advantages and disadvantages, for example, of 
the separate woman’s college, the affiliated college, the co-educational 
college or university? What is the maximum number of students 
that can be cared for properly on a given endowment? What 
changes are demanded in the curriculum to meet the conditions of 
modern life, profoundly affected as it is by the changing status of 
woman? Can practicable methods be found for the religious and 
moral training of college students? Here is a body of women who 
have had the college experience, many of them in several colleges ; 
who have tested that experience by the practical test of actual life. 
Out of them, if from any source, should come wisdom in dealing 
with this troublous question of the education of women. 

Moreover, though the opportunity for education is now freely 
open to women, access to professional opportunity is still fre- 
quently closed. How many of the really big prizes in the academic 
world are open to women, no matter how able they may be? And 
not in the academic world only, but in political and professional 
life? Here is a work as important and as directly in line with the 
purposes of the Association as any it has done in the past. 

No; if the A. C. A. lacks anything, it is not opportunity for 
work but vision to see its opportunity. When our public school 
system attains such perfection that it really reaches all the chil- 
dren of all the people; when it assures to each individual child 
as large a measure as possible of physical health and mental develop- 
ment; when it discovers individual aptitude and guides the pupil 
into the field where he can work at his highest efficiency; when it 
really lays the foundation for effective citizenship in the nation’s 
youth; when adult illiteracy is a thing unknown; when members 
of school boards are chosen because of their knowledge of educa- 
tional matters and no longer as a reward for services rendered to 
political “bosses”; when in secondary schools we no longer see 
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fine women of personality and power holding subordinate posi- 
tions under weak, incompetent men; when all the colleges are giving 
to their students real education and that education is really fitting 
them for life; when all the youth of genuine promise are being 
found and sent to college regardless of sex or financial condition 
and all those unfit for college are promptly eliminated by the aca- 
demic process itself; when opportunity in the higher reaches of 
academic and professional life is equally open to women and men; 
when the perfection of our higher education is such that it brings 
to us each year hundreds of foreign students who will interpret 
their people to us and us in turn to their people, thus bringing about 
mutual understanding, upon which only international peace can 
rest—well, then perhaps we shall be justified, if our desires lean 
that way, in taking to our rocking chairs and complacently fold- 
ing our hands. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE 1916 COUNCIL 


CAROLINE L. HUMPHREY 


At the Council meeting held in San Francisco on August 23, 1915, 
the president was authorized to appoint the Nominating Committee, Finance 
Committee, Committee on Credentials, and the Committee on Membership. 

The following were appointed: 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Myra Beach Jordon, Dean of Women, University of Michigan. 

Miss Eva Johnston, Dean of Women, University of Missouri. 

Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes, former Vice-President of the North Atlantic 
Section. 

Mrs. Susan B. Pearmain, former President of the A. C. A. 

Mrs. J. B. Kerr, President Portland, Oregon, Branch. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Miss Florence Cushing, Miss S. L. Day, Miss K. E. Puncheon, Treasurer. 


Let me say a word here in regard to the personnel of the Finance 
Committee. According to the new By-Law, the Trust Funds formerly held 
by the Committee on Investing Funds, of which Miss Cushing was chairman, 
and Miss Day a member, were to be in the future in the care of the Treas- 
urer. It seemed wise to your president, in order not to lose the invaluable 
services and experience of both Miss Cushing and Miss Day, to merge the 
Committee on Investing Trust Funds with the Finance Committee, thus 
forming the Finance Committee. 


CoMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
Miss K. E. Puncheon. Executive Secretary. 
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At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held just before the second 
Council Meeting in San Francisco, the president was authorized to appoint 
from the Board three members, who should serve as a Nominating Com- 
mittee to bring in names of candidates for the office of Executive Secretary 
by December 1, 1915. 

The president appointed Miss Sophie Hart, Mrs. E. C. Schmidt and 
Miss Enda Hendrie. The Board asked Miss Francis if she would be willing 
to serve as Acting Executive Secretary until December 1. In December, 
the Board appointed Miss Francis to serve as Acting Executive Secretary 
until some time before the Council Meeting, in Chicago, in April, 1916. 
On March 15th Miss Francis resigned, and on April 8, Mrs. Gertrude 
Shorb Martin, Advisor of Women at Cornell, was appointed to fill the 
position. ; 

When Miss Francis took office as General Secretary in 1912, there 
were thirty-four Branches and a deficit in the Treasury. Today there are 
seventy-four Branches with seven new ones to be voted in later, and a 
surplus, and what is still more, a spirit of enthusiasm and forward looking 
in the Association that promises well for its future. Miss Francis was 
elected to stir up enthusiasm, to try to make vital an association in which 
many of its members were asking “Is it worth while?” She leaves an 
association that is alive, and full of power and ready to assume its share 
of responsibility in the educational problems of today. 


Mrs. Martin, her successor, a member of the Reorganization Committee, 
and, at present, Chairman of the Committee on Vocational Opportunities, 
with full knowledge of the history of the Association, a woman of vision, 
and of constructive policies, brings to the office of Executive Secretary a 
broad experience and loyal interest. We are fortunate indeed. I con- 
gratulate you on her willingness to serve and on her appointment. 


On recommendation of the Board, the Council voted at its first session 
in San Francisco to ask Mrs. Eva Perry Moore to continue to represent 
the Association in the re-organization of the National Council of Women, 
with discretion in the matter of our final affiliation with this organization. 
At a meeting in Washington, in December, 1915, Mrs. Moore and Miss 
Francis represented our Association and we joined the National Council. 
It is a matter of congratulation that Mrs. Moore, our representative, was 
elected president of the National Council of Women. We shall hear her 
full report later. 


The Association was invited to send a delegate to the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress held in Washington, December 27, 1915 to 
January 8, 1916. The president appointed Dr. Mary Sherwood of Baltimore, 
with Miss Eunice Wood of Washington, alternate. 

At the Vassar celebration of its fiftieth anniversary the Association 
was represented by your president and acting executive secretary. Again 
at Founders Day at Mt. Holyoke College, the president represented the 
Association. 


The president asks for definite instructions in regard to the matter of 
petitions. It frequently happens that an organization interested in some 
special question, that may be far-reaching in its effect on society, asks 
our Association to endorse or oppose a measure. Often our Association 
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must act quickly to be of any real service. It may be possible to wait until 
a Council or Association meeting, but again, it may happen that by waiting 
a real opportunity may be lost. This would be particularly to be regretted 
in educational measures. 

It is very gratifying to report that several inquiries have been made 
by societies and private individuals in regard to the Association’s being 
willing to award scholarships for them and to administer special funds. 
Our Association seems peculiarly fitted to administer such funds as the 
Anna Brackett Memorial Fund and to award Fellowships for other societies, 
that hold their own funds for such a purpose. More and more I hope we 
shall be asked to render this kind of service for which we are so adequately 
equipped. 

Your president feels that the Association is steadily growing in power 
and influence, and that the next few years will do much to make the 
individual Branches realize that they are a part, and a most necessary part, 
of a large National Association that is becoming a real factor in the practical 
education of the country. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
KATHARINE E. PUNCHEON 


JuNE I, 1915 To May 31, 1916 


Dr. 
ay RO GB WE TONS TBI ons ois id ow bisa so 0s-b.cneececscencs $ 3,444.64 
RECEIPTS 
Dues Affiliated Alumnae Associations 
Wellesley College Alumnae ....................... $ 150.00 
Smith Ks Re eicidiate arene moe ae ea esee es 150.00 
Bryn Mawr “  “ ghidbequisbacetedoieeds 130.00 
Radcliffe z Filial Sumaulircimiteheninon ncaa 105.00 
Barnard = GAG aoa e eee Naas 80.00 


Dues Branch Members 


IN 5 So Parcs es rnc auccaid wi wk vas ow 0 a $4,272.00 

Nek a resorar Pet Mete acces Wikis cinta orhs aed 1,331.00 

I 5 ita sare ctgnidnsiaivis seepsadenniai-oia ise vew eae 197.00 

NE 0 Gra alee e.g arses een Sets rave els wee 39.00 
5,839.00 

Dues General Members 

SEMIN 2A isd.s ne he Cee sarki a keane sie $ 555.00 

BO Bia ec eae Su an eR ba maee aeurawa wee” $8.00 

BE? indyicarwscinaintaigheee ssscednemeen 13.00 

MEE -SavcsatuGuse tong nieiegacaesewsien 18.00 
674.00 
I MS is cd io eewdiakaresenbed ene nebine 49.05 
Ire Rt cd aah sab had Aire “m8 cee a weal 10.80 
Guest Tickets for San Francisco ...............ccee00. 80.00 
CE vir vdseseeespeesaessese cea 11.71 
26d tb cbeieiehnbenGeetebinr ee eide nesses B85 


Membership Committee, returned ..................005- 66.00 
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Anna C. Brackett Fellowship, transferred Sibebhaeeetens 625.32 
Alice Freeman Palmer  —  nengeapwasete 696.53 
sg _  <hewiseeeecees 25.00 
SE, De PD bcc veccescccescecendesacocssesieke 75.00 
8,768.26 
$12,212.90 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Item I. Executive-Secretary, Salary i ctkeihalanhiebeatnwadeiubiadadl $ 1,833.26 
a lll hepa penheeeeiene dans 750.00 
Item II. Executive-Secretary 
Traveling Allowance 1914-15 $150.00 
1915-16 355.03 505.03 
President 
Traveling Allowance IQI4-15 $ 9.99 
1915-16 253.12 263.11 
Item III. Executive-Secretary, Office Incidentals shekbiaecaion wives 041.38 
——— CS baeeeed 325.00 
Item IV. Publication Committee 1914-15 $659.03 
1915-16 376.32 1,035.35 
Membership Committee (Mbisinnnéehadinsdnbsduaeenene 183.30 
ee i dade Ses abou sense noes 13.00 
Ce re 100.00 
Conference of Women Trustees ..............-..-00-- 18.09 
i Sn vdctnec pe che deeshenebarieesneiue 500.00 
WEE BU, PUEBES cocccsiccinscccceseneeeewsecs 100.00 
ES gs vnc cncnvevenseinercesenseees 25.00 
i  acraiicctvettesadibetsaehsubieeteete 923.90 
EE: icce chbvendswbeieeerdetweneti .30 
Dues returned 4 isc itaduckigesccekendeeuaeewenns 3.32 
Branch |. the Rees Kab wiehekhebkeed sbnie™ 36.00 
Life Membership Fees transferred .............0..sscececcsecees 100.00 
bccn ie cacenrauneesaeeeesbendaees 187.50 
ED SY WE cbkntctdcesdovencevsesscsvencenase 1,159.35 
‘ $ 9,002.80 
Balance in Bank as of May 31, 1916 ............0..45. 3,210.01 
$12,212.90 


This is to certify that the accounts of the Treasurer have been 
examined and found to agree with the balances as shown by the Bank 
accounts. 


M. B. NILEs, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Capitat AccouNT 


Balance as Of Jeme 1, 1975 WMNVENEE 2.0... oc cesses cvccsccccvsecees $ 384.16 
RECEIPTS 

Balance of pledge, Duluth Branch ........cccoscsecsdesccsesece 25.00 

Principal Cash uninvested 5/31/16 ............22ecceeeees $ 409.16 
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INcoME ACCOUNT 


re ee cca ckenddmeeiedledeiedeaten sen emt $ 652.82 
RECEIPTS 

COE A TINS oii nign ose eidievcvss cewersecsviesereion $392.50 
"= FN, 5. 6 isiccdc tiicn ceweeausawsnteuann 17.05 409.55 
$ 1,062.37 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Fellowship Stipend 1914-1915 $250.00 
_ je 1915-1916 500.00 750.00 
Se ie EE RID ip dintcdeccsatesdeeessedesesee $ 312.37 


ANNA C. BRACKETT FELLOWSHIP FUND 


CapPpiItaL AccouNtT 


Balance as of Jume 1, 1015 Uninvested ...........cccccccsccccece $ 272.50 
No Rece‘j1s No Disbursements. 


i A CD ciccteacabeideeencsedaceceksonaee $ 272.50 
INcoME ACCOUNT 
Balance as of Jume 1, 1915 .......-..eeceeeeeecceesee ers eeeeenens $ 473.94 
RECEIPTS 
oo cen dimeeenewendnakese shee $335.00 
“ <n becne cn carnkniehehbeanevadaens 26.38 361.38 
$ 835.32 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Fellowship Stipend 1915-1916 $ 670.00 
Bas OE Tees Bier 90, BON occ cece sccccccccsceced $ 165.32 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND 


Capital ACCOUNT 


i nce eu eineedeeewneenedbebaweeen $ 679.60 
RECEIPTS 
ED, ina tab aah whakeeiniesns JeneEuekNwebes 75.00 
$ 754.60 
INcoME AccoUNT 
eC 6 ink cab eeetie ea deseetanehieawenneenaeee $ 30.00 
RECEIPTS 
I i IN iss sve cecsvnccisecdnccincevenns $ 40.00 
ws rr rer 30.19 70.19 
Bafence of Tmopme May 36, 2906 22... ccccccccccccseceses $ 100.19 
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EurRoPpEAN FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Capital AccouNT 


te ee ee $ 17.46 
No Receipts. No Disbursements. 


YO BD: gnc cnngap ied des weaedetencaseweuell $ 17.46 


FELLOWSHIP Funps CAsH 
Capital Uninvested 


Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship Fund seadeakaa $409.16 
—— lll” NS utes cies 272.50 
Life Membership e.  eheenwee 754.60 
European as einem 17.40 
Sh Se EE ok ccidaneccedesddcccsoncsscesed $ 1,453.72 
Ineeme Cash Balance 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship Fund intended $312.37 
——————————— lll het ee 165.32 
Life Membership m 6 C§$Maaennuwe 100.19 
ee Ne - yoo os nv ke Vids cae ree eees 577.88 
Detanece in Bask as Gf May 38, 2006 cscs cccucccscccccssccoeces $ 2,031.60 


FELLOWSHIP FuNpDs — CAPITAL 
Cash Investments Totals 


Alice Freeman Palmer Fund igievminuneanxesa $ 409.16 $12,135.63 $12,544.79 
i ae. . ~ idsateeacegeane 272.50 8,572.50 8,845.00 
Life Membership Fund __............. 0 see 754.60 951.25 1,705.85 
European Fellowship iaesuamenkndenn 17.46 17.40 
Se SD ci cncctensanctesnaanane $1,453.72 
I sg Sx cava taka nesed bases mange a eeeerenae $21,659.38 
CE I ic dic cadcukaepeekniebaeseeebandeeeeee $23,113.10 
Investments $21,659.38 
Cash Uninvested 1,453-72 
$23,113.10 





REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT FOR THE NORTH- 
EAST CENTRAL SECTION 


VIOLET JAYNE SCHMIDT 


(The report of the Vice-President of the Northeast Central Section 
fer 1914-15 which should have been printed in the May issue of the Journal 
along with the other reports of the San Francisco meeting was overlooked 
im the transfer of the editorship and did not reach the Executive Secre- 
tary’s effice until too late for inclusion in the May issue. The Executive 
Secretary has therefore requested the Vice-President to combine this report 
with her latest one, covering the work of her section for 1915-16.) 

The reports of the twenty-four branches of this section present a great 
variety ef specific and interesting undertakings and voice much enthusiasm 
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for things accomplished. The Vice-President regrets that in order to 
condense these into the reasonable limits of a published report and to cover 
a period of two years, her resumé must take very mutch the form of a 
catalogue, and must omit many interesting details. 

To the nineteen branches of the last published report there have been 
added five new ones; i1.e., Beloit, Superior, and Oshkosh, in Wisconsin; 
Lafayette, Indiana; and Springfield, Ohio. These twenty-four branches 
have a total of 1740 regular members and 140 associate members. They in- 
clude six branches with a membership of over one hundred; i.e., Chicago 
with 272 regular members; Detroit with 158; Milwaukee with 148; Ann 
Arbor with 136; Columbus with 122; and Toledo with 109. There are six 
branches with a membership of between fifty and one hundred: i.e., Madison 
with 88; Illinois-Iowa with 83; Cincinnati with 66; Kalamazoo with 65; 
Central Illinois with 61; and Bloomington (Ind.) with 60.. Those below 
fifty include the five new branches. The greatest increases in membership 
during the past two years have been made by the Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, 
Illinois-Iowa, and Central Illinois branches; and the Madison branch deserves 
special mention as having, this year, almost doubled its membership of last 
year, Thirteen branches now admit associate members; and another, the 
Indianapolis branch, expects to do so next year. 

The work of the branches falls naturally under two heads, #.e., that 
which is done under the inspiration of the National Association and generally 
in co-operation with national standing committees, and that which grows 
out of the widely differing local conditions in which the various branches 
find themselves. 

VocaATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Twelve branches are doing work in some part of the large field opened 
up by our national committee on vocational opportunities. The Chicago 
branch continues its excellent work through two committees; a vocational 
opportunities committee, which has as its aim the investigation of positions 
other than teaching for college women and which co-operates in support 
of the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupations; and a vocational guidance 
committee, which takes part in the work of a joint committee for vocational 
supervision with the aim of keeping boys and girls from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age in school, or providing them with suitable employment if they 
must go to work. The Committee of the Detroit branch has followed up 
its thorough work in investigating vocational opportunities by taking the 
lead in the establishment, just completed this spring, of a Bureau of Occupa- 
tions in Detroit. This Committee also sent out, last year, a questionnaire 
on domestic science for Miss Jackson of the Boston Appointment Bureau. 
The energetic vocational committee of the Columbus branch continued last 
year the work of collecting information and giving vocational advice; it also 
acted to some extent as an employment bureau without fees, and to that 
end co-operated with the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. This year, 
the Committee has been influential in establishing a State Vocational 
Bureau, co-operating in this enterprise, with the College Club of Columbus, 
and contributing to the support of the Bureau. The vocational committee of 
the Cincinnati branch has completed its survey of opportunities for pro- 
fessional, commercial and industrial training for women in Cincinnati, and 
its findings are to be published under the auspices of the Schmidlapp Bureau, 
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and put into carefully directed circulation. Eight branches have committees 
whose special interest is to bring useful information concerning possible voca- 
tions to the attention of the high school senior girls or of the college girls in 
their communities. These are Ann Arbor, Beloit, Fox River Valley, Kala- 
mazoo, Lansing, Oberlin, Springfield (Ill.), and Superior. Five branches, 
i.e., Chicago, Milwaukee, Central Illinois, Illinois-lowa, and Ann Arbor, 
contribute funds to the Chicago Bureau of Occupation. Ann Arbor also 
contributes to the new Detroit Bureau. In this connection it should be noted 
that when vocational addresses or conferences are arranged for students by 
branches, the most frequent speakers are the managers of these bureaus, 
who thus assist in the best possible way this important service of our 
branches. For this and other reasons, our branches should contribute as 
generously as possible toward the financial support of the Collegiate Bureaus 
in their section. 
OTHER NATIONAL INTERESTS 


Four branches of this section, i.e., Ann Arbor, Detroit, Oshkosh, and 
Madison have co-operated with the National Children’s Bureau in making 
tests of birth registration in their respective cities. 

Three branches, i.e., Springfield (Ill.), Kalamazoo, and Oberlin report 
the recent formation of committees on educational legislation to watch 
bills affecting education in their respective legislatures, and to co-operate 
with the national committee on Educational Legislation. The Chicago 
branch has for many years had such a committee and by its recommendation 
the branch urged this year the passage of the Keating-Owens Child Labor 
Bill in Congress. The Bloomington (Ill.) Committee has kept the branch 
informed upon recent laws affecting child labor and equal suffrage. 

In accordance with the resolution favoring equal suffrage which was 
passed by an overwhelming majority at the San Frarrisco meeting, six 
branches of this section have taken an active interest in this cause. The 
Ann Arbor branch has had a study class on the subject during the year 
under the direction of Dr. Mary Hinsdale. The Bloomington (Ill.) branch 
arranged a lecture by Mrs. Pankhurst, and netted one hundred forty dol- 
lars for its scholarship fund. The Beloit branch arranged a lecture by 
Mrs. Pankhurst, and devoted one meeting to a discussion of equal suffrage. 
The Kalamazoo branch has a suffrage committee to work in co-operation 
with Kalamazoo College girls. The Toledo branch has recently formed an 
equal suffrage committee which has already presented one speaker on the 
subject. The Cincinnati branch has appointed a committee to investigate 
the sentiment of the branch toward work with the College Equal Suffrage 
League. 

The work of the branches growing out of local needs may be grouped 
under the following heads: 


Betrer Pustic AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATION 


The moving picture show has been the concern of several branches. 
The Ann Arbor and Oberlin branches have had committees to investigate 
and report upon moving picture shows in their cities. Last year, the 
Columbus branch appointed a committee to investigate the work of the 
State Board of Censors for Moving Pictures, whose existence was threatened 
by a bill then pending in the Ohio legislature; as a result, the committee 
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became an influential factor in the defeat of the bill. A unique experiment 
in providing wholesome public amusement for school children which aims 
eventually to create a rival for moving picture shows is that initiated three 
years ago by the Detroit branch and described somewhat in detail in the 
last published report of this section. A joint committee of the Detroit 
branch and of the Drama League, Detroit Center, arranges for the per- 
formance of plays in branch libraries and school auditoriums by the school 
children themselves. Temporary obstacles have made the progress of this 
work slow, but two plays have thus far been carried through with great 
success, 4.¢., Percy Mackaye’s bird masque “Sanctuary,” and Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer Night's Dream.” A third play was in process of preparation 
at the time of sending in the branch report. The final purpose of the 
committee is a municipally owned Children’s Theatre. 

The Detroit Branch also had a Committee last year which assisted the 
Superintendent of the Detroit public schools very materially in his efforts. 
to secure more and larger playgrounds for the city’s children. The new 
Oshkosh branch, admitted a year ago, has devoted itself with much enthus- 
iasm to this group of interests. A recreational committee of six members 
brought into co-operation all organizations in the city interested in public 
recreation, and carried through an educational and political campaign in 
which a provision for a special tax for a director and for apparatus for 
public playgrounds and recreation was voted on and passed at the spring 
elections, Its work last summer also included the formation of a swimming 
class, the engaging of a swimming teacher, and the provision of supervision 
at the beach. A municipal dance committee investigated conditions at 
public dances. Both last year and this year, the Bloomington (Ill.) branch 
managed the giving of a popular concert. Last year the Lansing branch 
took the lead in establishing a Drama League Centre in its city. The Drama 
League committee of the Ann Arbor branch has acted as publicity committee 
for the Drama League Centre of that city, which it was instrumental in 
forming. 

Oruer Forms oF PHILANTHROPIC AND Civic Work 


“The Milwaukee Working Girls’ Club,” started and managed by a large 
committee of the Milwaukee branch, and described in some detail in the 
last published report, has successfully completed its third year. Last year 
the committee instituted the plan of self-government by the girls in the 
house. Another committee of this branch has, through the past two years, 
completed and kept up to date an approved list of boarding houses for 
working girls; houses have been thoroughly inspected; a card catalogue of 
approved houses has been kept at the Y. W. C. A.; and posters have been 
placed in public places to call attention to the list. 

Over two years ago, under the able leadership of Dr. Mary Thompson 
Stevens, the Detroit branch started a vigorous campaign in Detroit and in 
the Michigan Legislature for a Michigan Reformatorv for women. It 
enlisted the co-operation of the Twentieth Century Club, the Girls’ Protective 
League of Detroit, and the Michigan and the Detroit Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, through a joint ‘committee of which Dr. Stevens is chairman. A bill 
was introduced in the legislature, but it was so badly amended that the 
committee finally helped to defeat it. They are planning an even more 
vigorous campaign when the next legislature convenes. 
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The Toledo civics committee recently formed, has (1) assisted the 
Bureau in Juvenile Research in taking a census of the feeble minded of the 
state to the end of convincing the state legislature of the urgent necessity 
of adequate provision for segregation; (2) has expressed to the Teachers’ 
Association its desire to further any social service or social center work in 
the public schools; (3) has joined with several other organizations in re- 
questing the City Welfare Department to make an investigation and census 
of prostitution in Toledo; and (4) has established a Volunteer Social 
Service Bureau. 

Three branches have been interested in child welfare. The Oshkosh 
committee co-operated with other committees in carrying through an 
Oshkosh Baby Week; the Beloit Committee, in the local baby welfare move- 
ment co-operated with the visiting urse by getting the name of every child 
in the city under six years of age; and the Ann Arbor committee investi- 
gated the question of the milk supply. 

The Bloomington (Ill.), and the Appleton branches have committees 
actively co-operating with the Civic Leagues of their respective cities. The 
former has also conducted each year a campaign for early Christmas shop- 
ping and the latter has recently formed a committee to interest the County 
Board in procuring a county nurse. The IIlinois-Iowa Branch co-operates 
with philanthropic undertakings in each of the three cities, Rock Island, 
Moline, and Davenport. 

The social centre committee of the Central Illinois branch has or- 
ganized and supervised a social centre in one of the grade school buildings, 
at which a course of lectures in cooking, household management and hygiene 
for mothers, three classes devoted to recreational activities, and an Italian 
‘course were conducted for six months of the year. The energetic library 
committee of the Kalamazoo branch has taken the lead in a movement for 
the extension of branch libraries and takes charge of 2,200 books and 
thousands of magazines which it has brought together for that purpose. The 
civic committee of the Ann Arbor Branch has helped to secure the appoint- 
ment of a police woman, and to start a yard and garden contest. 


Work For CoL_LeceE Girts AND HicuH Scuoor Giris 


The Madison branch has carried out with enthusiasm, through a 
committee of sixteen, its plan to furnish a co-operative house at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, for girls working their way through college. They 
have raised about seven hundred dollars which is sufficient to ensure the 
opening of the house in the fall. Of this sum, the branch itself gave one 
hundred dollars, and the branch of Superior gave fifty dollars. The Ann 
Arbor committee on health service has launched a campaign for an infirmary 
for University women. The Kalamazoo housing committee is seeking to 
improve housing conditions for the students of the normal school. 

Five branches are giving scholarships. The chief interest of the 
Toledo branch has been for many years “to promote a college spirit in the 
community especially among high school girls.” During each of the past 
two years it has given four scholarships of one hundred dollars each to 
girls at Oberlin, in addition to free tuition. Last year it also gave two 
tuition scholarships to girls at Western Reserve and this year is providing 
part tuition for two years for a student at Olivet College. The funds are 
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raised by assessment of members. Its scholarship committee keeps in close 
touch with the scholars both before and after graduation from college. 
The Ann Arbor branch continues to maintain a loan fund from which it 
administers scholarships to women who have completed two years in the 
University of Michigan. The Milwaukee branch continues to award its 
scholarship of two hundred dollars to a graduate of the city high school. 
It reports a change in its method of awarding which, instead of being de- 
termined by a competitive college entrance examination, is now decided by 
a committee who consider the applicant’s need and her qualities of character. 

The Illinois-lowa branch loaned this year one hundred dollars to a 
senior at the University of Wisconsin. Its present policy is to loan only 
to college seniors. The Detroit students’ loan fund committee loaned small 
sums to college girls who, toward the end of the course, found themselves 
financially embarrassed. The Bloomington (Ill.) branch has started a scholar- 
ship fund. 

The Ann Arbor and Bloomington (Ind.) branches have committees 
at work with the special object of co-operating with the League of Women 
Students in their respective universities, and keeping in touch with their 
needs. The Bloomington branch also arranges each year a prize contest in 
public speaking. 

Seven branches have entertained the high school senior girls of their 
respective cities, each in a different way, with the purpose of interesting them 
in going to college, or helping them to select a vocation. The educational 
committee of the Superior branch published in the daily paper a series of 
college news items, a half column in length, extending through several weeks, 
with the aim of stimulating in the young people of their city an interest in 
colleges and college education. 


STaTE CONFERENCES 


Two state conferences of A. C. A. branches have been held in this 
section. The first was called in February, 1915, by invitation of the Central 
Illinois Branch, The President of the Association, Miss Humphrey, the 
Sectional Vice-President, and delegates from each of the five Illinois 
branches took part in an after-dinner program concerning A. C. A. work, 
which was followed by an address by the head of the department of educa- 
tion in the University of Illinois on “The Educational Situation in IIlinois 
in the Light of the Recent Educational Survey.” In February, 1916, the 
Ann Arbor branch called a Conference of Michigan branches in which 
the Toledo branch also joined. Delegates from the five branches were 
entertained for two days by a series of receptions,. addresses, reports, and 
dinners that produced a notable accession of information, enthusiasm and 
friendliness. The plan brought forward at the Conference of publishing a 
sectional newsletter was soon afterward initiated by the Ann Arbor branch 
at its own expense. This first newsletter contains, in addition to a detailed 
account of the Conference, the interesting branch reports given at one of 
its sessions, Single copies of it may be obtained from the Vice-President 
or from the Ann Arbor branch. The conditions which have led to a desire 
for a sectional newsletter have been altered by the decision, at a recent 
meeting of A. C. A. officers, to publish ten numbers per year of the A. C. A. 
Journal instead of four; so the plan for a newsletter will be dropped for 
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the present. The next Michigan conference of branches is to take place 
the coming year by invitation of the Lansing branch. 

Most of the branch reports included a reply to the question, “What 
obstacles does your branch find in its situation to prevent its being the force 
in its community that it would like to be?” The replies show a notable 
unanimity upon one obstacle, t.e., “Many clubs and organizations in the city 
whose fields of activity overlap.” It is evident that if we would discourage 
and avoid the waste of effort resulting from imperfect co-operation of 
social agencies, we must seek to define more closely than we have hereto- 
fore done the particular kinds of service which the college group is by 
its training best fitted to render. The limits of our report preclude any 
adequate treatment of this topic. It would involve a discussion both of the 
advantages and of the shortcomings of the college training from the point 
of view of social usefulness. We would recommend this as a pertinent 
topic for state and sectional conferences and for annual meetings. 

The experience during recent years of our oldest branches situated 
in large cities has pointed more and more clearly to the necessity of a policy 
of co-operation with agencies already established, and, in the case of the 
obvious need of initiating a new social enterprise, of bringing into co- 
operation with themselves other interested groups through joint committees 
or other unifying devices. Even in smaller communities where there is 
perhaps a clearer field for independent action, this policy could well be 
followed by our branches to a greater extent than it now is. Indeed, when 
we consider how complex is the social structure of any of our modern cities, 
whether large or small how inextricably bound together are its social, 
political, economic, fiscal, and educational interests; it is evident that any 
wise social enterprise must be founded upon adequate knowledge of the 
whole situation. Is it not also clear that if there is any foundation for our 
belief that the college training gives greater breadth of view, stronger 
powers of analysis, and better grasp of essentials, the college group in any 
community is peculiarly fitted to obtain and to continue to maintain an 
enlightened view of the local situation, and to see clearly where co-operation 
is most worth while and where the emphasis should be laid in an effort 
for improvement? It is particularly contrary to the spirit of social helpful- 
ness that the college group, or groups, of any community should fail of 
some form of co-operation; for they are natural allies. It is beyond question 
that A. C. A. branches, college clubs, and alumnae clubs can be of mutual 
service. Our best efforts should be directed toward some form of definite 
co-operation among them. 

There is no doubt, however, that any branch is particularly fortunate 
which, in addition to maintaining helpful relations with other organizations, 
has found a specific kind of service which it feels itself specially fitted to 
render. The warmth of enthusiasm that carries through a good cause and 
attracts many helpers is rarely engendered by enlightenment alone. One 
of our new branches reports that its greatest obstacle to growth is “no 
definite object or program to offer as an inducement.” It has not yet 
found its specific work. On the other hand, a branch that for several 
years has barely maintained an existence suddenly doubled its membership 
and raised its enthusiasm to a high pitch during the past year by under- 
taking a concrete piece of work that was obviously worth while. It is 
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specially to be borne in mind that it is only through such specific undertak- 
ings that we can hope to interest the younger graduates, just home from 
college, and set them to work. The ideal branch thus performs a double 
function, that of helpful co-operation and of specific accomplishment. 





REPORT OF THE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE FOR 1916 
MARGARET E. MALTBY, CHAIRMAN 


This branch of the activity of the Association is still more or less 
under a cloud, for the war prevents most of our prospective candidates 
from planning work in foreign countries. So the fact that we had no more 
applications this year than last—14—is not discouraging. Of our fourteen 
applicants those working in biology head the list with four, of whom two 
are specializing in protozodlogy; two are in English; one each in Romance 
philology, Spanish, Latin, mathematics, chemistry, geology, education, and 
psychology. Of these two had the Ph.D. degree, and seven had had from 
two to three years of graduate work. The other five had had more scattered 
graduate work, including summer school work. 

Your Committee honored the Association by awarding the Alice Free- 
man Palmer Memorial Fellowship to Miss Olive C. Hazlett who received 
the degree of Ph.D. magna cum laude from the University of Chicago in 
June, 1915, with mathematics as her major subject, and who is this year 
the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow of Wellesley College. Dr. 
Hazlett is carrying on independent mathematical research at Cambridge, 
where she has all the opportunities afforded by the library of Harvard 
University. Unfortunately the honor of having Dr. Hazlett for our fellow 
was shortlived. She received an appointment as Associate in Mathematics 
at Bryn Mawr College for next year, so she was obliged to give up our 
fellowship, much to our regret. Your Committee decided not to award this 
fellowship again for next year, as the other Ph.D. applicant in the mean 
time had received another fellowship carrying a larger stipend. So there 
was practically no other choice possible. 

For our A, C. A. European Fellow we are fortunate in having one 
who is already at work in Europe, and has the prospect of being able to 
carry on valuable work there in spite of the war. She is Miss Hilda Hempl, 
who this year as Scholar of the American-Scandinavian Foundation is 
carrying on research in Copenhagen. Miss Hempl received the A.B. degree 
from Leland Stanford Jr. University in Jan., 1914, and was elected to 
#* B K in her senior year. She did graduate work at her alma mater for 
the next half year, specializing in bacteriology. The year 1914-15 she was 
awarded a fellowship in the Graduate School of the University of Michigan, 
receiving the M.S. degree in June, 1915. This year as Scholar of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation she has been in Copenhagen, where 
she has had a short course in experimental pathology in the University of 
Copenhagen, and since October has been carrying on a research in the 
Statens Serum Institut under the direction of Dr. Thorwald Madsen, 
which, he writes, he is confident she will bring to a successful conclusion. 
Her problem is chiefly in immunity, and has to do with the effect of 
temperature on the behavior of the white blood corpuscles toward bacteria 
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under normal and pathological conditions or to put it more formally, “it 
deals with the relation of temperature to phagocytosis under normal and 
pathological conditions in warm and cold-blooded animals.” 

Miss Hempl wishes next year to undertake research on protozoan para- 
sites, working where war conditions will allow it most advantageously,— 
in Liverpool, London, Paris, or Algiers. Our Association is honored by 
having a fellow who has had the adequate preparation and now the oppor- 
tunity to carry on research that may prove of service to humanity as well 
as to scholarship. 

Our Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow for the current year, 
Dr. Laetitia M. Snow, has been having a very profitable year at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and in the Missouri Botanical Garden at St. Louis, where 
she worked during the fall. She has been carrying on her researches on 
certain water plants, and has collected material for future work, and has 
been investigating some ecological problems. She has attended several 
seminars and a few advanced courses of lectures of special importance in 
her lines of work “with great pleasure and profit,” as she writes in a 
detailed report. 

Miss Dorothy A. Hahn, our Anna C. Brackett Fellow, has been work- 
ing very happily and profitably in the Department of Chemistry at Yale 
University, where she expects to receive the Ph.D. degree in June. Having 
already completed her dissertation and the courses required for the degree, 
she had practically only the residence requirement to meet. This has made 
it quite an ideal year for research and certain courses she wished to take. 
She has been working under Professor Johnson on an interesting problem 
in a new field in physiological chemistry, and is enthusiastic about the 
profit and pleasure she has derived in this year of freedom from teaching. 

There is nothing to report about the fellows who have thus far been 
unable to use their fellowships in Europe. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ADMISSION 
OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ADA COMSTOCK, CHAIRMAN 


Im accordance with the permission given it at the Convention in 
San Francisco, the Committee on the Recognition of Colleges and Universi- 
ties has employed itself since the convention in endeavoring to arrive at 
some conclusion in regard to the possibility of adopting a standard of 
academic rating. Two meetings have been held—at only one of which, 
however, a quorum was present—and an effort has been made by means 
of letters to Mr. Capen, Mr. Babcock, and others to secure information in 
regard to possible standards. 

Two ways of maintaining a standard of academic rating appear to 
be open to the Association: it may set and maintain its own standard, 
making its own study of the academic worth of the institutions under con- 
sideration; or it may adopt as its own the findings of some other organiza- 
tion or institution. To proceed in the first way is not entirely impossible; 
but it involves so much labor, so many tactical difficulties, and the assump- 
tion of so heavy a responsibility as to be practically out of the question. 
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The question arises also whether the cause of education would be well 
served by such an attempt on the part of our association. From every point 
of view, no doubt, we should do well to use the information and perhaps 
the standard of some other body or institution or organization better fitted 
than are we ourselves to obtain and tabulate the necessary facts. 

The difficulty, of course, is to discover this other agency upon whose 
findings we may depend. The list of the Carnegie Foundation, which for 
several years served the turn of the Association, was given up in 1912 for 
reasons stated on pp. 28-9 of Vol. VI, No. 1 of the Journal. Class I of the 
list of colleges and universities then in preparation by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion was chosen as the academic standard of the Association, but was dis- 
continued before it reached actual publication. In the present quandary, 
two possibilities appear to the Committee to present themselves. 

1. The Association might accept as its standard the list of colleges and 
universities prepared by the Association of American Universities. This 
list, based originally on the Carnegie Foundation list, is to be revised and 
kept up to date by a committee of the Association of American Universities 
of which Mr. K. C. Babcock is chairman. Mr. Babcock says of this list, 


“In a general way the procedure of the committee will be along the 
same lines as those which I worked out for the original Bureau of Educa- 
tion list. The committee recognizes its obligation to revise its published 


list and to keep it up to date so far as possible with the machinery available 
for its use.” 


2. The Association might utilize the facts about to be gathered and 
tabulated by the Committee on Higher Educational Statistics. This Com- 


mittee is made up of representatives of the following associations, acting 
in connection with the Bureau of Education: 


New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Association of American Universities 

American Medical Association 

Society for the Promotion of «ngineering Education 

Association of Amerrcan Colleges. 


The method of procedure, to quote a letter from Dr. Capen, will be 
as follows: 


“The Bureau is to frame a detailed inquiry, which will, it is hoped, 
elicit information regarding the financial support, scholastic standards, ad- 
ministrative efficiency, etc., of all the colleges in the country. When these 
returns have come in, the committee will probably order their tabulation 
in such a way that opposite the name of each institution will appear a brief 
description of its standing in each one of the categories of the inquiry. 
It is also proposed to accompany this list with a statement of what a college 
should have and what objective standards should be maintained. This 
statement will, I presume, in effect be a definition of a college similar to 
that already adopted by the North Central Association or that of the 
Southern Association. By comparing the recorded status of any institution 
in the list with this general statement of what leading educators agree that 
a ‘college should be, any reader may determine how far a given institution 
falls short of the accepted grade of a college. 
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“It is not the intention of the committee to attempt to classify further 
than this. Indeed, if the Bureau is to publish the report, as is probable, a 
classification is out of the question, as you know.” 


It seems to your committee that a tabulation carried out in the way 
proposed, and supervised by the Bureau of Education, ought to be in the 
long run more authoritative and more satisfactory than a list prepared by 
an association. A careful judgment on this point cannot, however, be made 
until opportunity has been given to study the work done by the Committee 
on Higher Educational Statistics. How soon this committee’s first study 
of Colleges of Liberal Arts will be issued cannot be stated exactly. A letter 
from Mr. Kalbach dated March 29, 1916, states that the inquiry which is to 
go to colleges of liberal arts is now in the hands of the printer. This 
committee, therefore, reports progress and asks for time. 

This committee recommends: 

1. That until a basis of academic rating has been established by the 
Association, no colleges and universities shall be recommended for ad- 
mission. 

(It seems to the committee that our only safeguard against arbitrary 
and perhaps inconsistent action is to refrain from recognizing other colleges 
and universities until we can adopt a standard of academic rating.) 

2. That the following recommendation, which was presented to the 
A. C. A. in convention last summer, but which was not voted, be presented 
again to the Council at its coming meeting: 

Your committee further recommends that the obvious injustice 
which arises when we regard as eligible to membership a Bachelor of 
Science in Education, but class as ineligible a Bachelor of Education 
whose course has been precisely the same in all essentials, be met for 
the present by allowing the Treasurer and the Committe on the Recog- 
nition of Colleges and Universities to regard as eligible a graduate of 
one of our recognized institutions when her degree seems upon investi- 
gation to be the equivalent of a degree in Science or Arts, though not 
specifically so-named. 

3. That in filling the vacarrcies on this committee consideration be 
given to the geographical location of the members, with a view to facilitating 
meetings of the committee. 

(Of the above recommendations the first was rejected by the Council 
which recommended to the Committee that for the present it use as the 
basis for academic rating the list recommended by the Association of 


American Universities together with any other lists obtainable—E-xrecutive 
Secretary.) 





REPORT OF THE A. C. A. REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
NAPLES TABLE ASSOCIATION 


MARY WHITON CALKINS 


At the eighteenth annual meeting of the Naples Table Association, 
held at Bryn Mawr on May 6, 1916, two notable motions were passed. It 
was voted that a woman be added to the board of expert examiners of the 
prize papers; and the eminent neurologist, Dr. Florence Sabin of the Johns 
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Hopkins Medical School, winner of the first prize offered by the Naples 
Table Association, was appointed to this position. It was further voted that 
the Ellen Richards prize be for the present limited to the competition of 
American women. This last vote was regretfully taken in the hope that 
this “protection” of American women against the competition of better 
endowed or better trained or more industrious foreign students might not 
long remain necessary. 

The Association discussed in detail the perplexing situation created by 
the war in the management of the Zoological Station at Naples. Its director, 
Dr. Dohrn, has been obliged to leave Naples and an Italian “Royal Extra- 
ordinary Committee” (against whose appointment Dr. Dohrn protests) is 
temporarily administering the affairs of the station. Under these circum- 
starrces the question of the relation of the Naples Table Association to the 
Zoological Station was referred, with power, to the executive committee 
of the Association. 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard College was elected president 
of the Association for 1916-17. The permanent secretary is Mrs. A. D. 
Mead, Wayland Ave., Providence, R. I. 

The representative of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae in the 
Naples Table Association ardently bespeaks the interest of college women 
in this organized effort to promote scientific productivity among American 
women, There should be (in normal times) more eagerness to enjoy the 
unique advantages of work at the American women’s table in the great 
Marine Zoological laboratory at Naples, and more papers of genuine scien- 
tific value should be submitted in candidacy for the biennial prize. 





